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THE MURDEROUS POPE. 


Lord, keep us in Thy Word and work; 
Restrain the murderous Pope and Turk! 
Luther. 


Christ bids preach the Gospel; He does not bid, us force 
the Gospel on any. He argued and showed from the Scripture 
that He was the Savior, e. g., on the way to Emmaus. When 
the Samaritans would not receive Christ, James and John 
asked, ‘‘Lord, wilt Thou that we command fire to come down - 
from heaven, and consume them?’ But the Savior rebuked 
them, “Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the 
Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” 
Luke 9, 52—56. Christ said to Peter, “Put up thy sword!” 
Christ assured Pontius Pilate, “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” 

The Apostle says: ‘Not that we have dominion over your 
faith, but are helpers of your joy,” 2 Cor. 1, 24; 1 Pet. 5, 8. 
“We persuade men,” 2 Cor. 5, 11—20; 1 Cor. 9, 19—22; 
Eph. 3, 14—19. “Prove all things; hold fast that: which is 
good,” 1 Thess. 5, 21. “I speak unto wise men; judge ye 
what I ‘say,” 1 Cor. 10, 15; Acts 17, 11. 12. “We do not 
war after the flesh; for the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal,” 2 Cor. 10, 4. 

Athanasius pronounced it a mark of the true religion that 
it forced no one and declared persecution an invention and a 


mark of Satan. Chrysostom said that to kill heretics was to 
13 
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for the policy of persecution in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. (Lord Acton, Hist. Essays, p. 503.) 4 

Luther said in his 95 Theses: “It is contrary to the will 
of the Spirit that heretics should be burned.” Pope Leo X, in 
his Bull Exsurges, damns that. “We command that all ye... 
shall not .>. . offer to Luther either shelter, food, er drink, nor 
help him in any way with words or deeds secretly or openly. 
On the contrary, wherever you should get possession of him, 
you shall at once put him into prison and send him over to me, 
or at any rate inform me thereof without any delay. For that 
holy work you shall be recompensed for your trouble and ex- 
pense. Likewise you ought in virtue of the holy constitution 
and of the ban of our empire to deal in the followmg manner — 
with all the partisans, abettors, and patrons of Luther. You 
shall put them down and confiscate their estates to your own 
profit. ... Nobody shall buy, sell, read, keep, copy, or print 
any of the writings of Martin Luther.” (Edict of Worms. 
Emil Reich, Select Documents.) 

Sir Thomas More wrote of the Lutherans: “For here-— 
tykes as they be, the clergy dothe denounce them. And as they — 
be well worthy, the temporalitie dothe burne them. And after — 
the fyre of Smythefelde, hell dothe receyve them, where the 
wretches burne forever.” (Acton, Hist. Essays, p. 30.) Bishop 
Fisher of Rochester declared that violence is the best argument — 
with Protestants. (Acton, Hist. Freedom, p. 570.) 

Cornelius Agrippa, in 1530, says of the inquisitors in his 
time: “The inquisitors act entirely by the rule of the Canon 
Law and the Papal decretals, as if it was impossible for a Pope 
to err. They neither go by Scripture nor the tradition of the — 
Fathers. The Fathers, they say, can err and mislead, but the 
Roman Church, whose head is the Pope, cannot err. They 


1) No Lutherans had thought that it could be lawful to put Catholics — 
to death. (Acton, Lect. Mod. Hist., p.127.) The Catholic Church is at this 
day more free under Protestant than under Catholic governments—in Prus- 
sia or England than in France or Piedmont. Naples or Bavaria. (Acton, © 
Hist. Freedom, p. 207.) 
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accept as a rule of faith the teaching of the Curia, and the 
only question they ask the accused is, whether he believes in 
the Roman Church. If he says, Yes, they say, “The Church 
condemns this proposition—recant it!’ If he refuses, he is 
handed over to the secular power to be burned.” (Janus, 
p- 247.) 

' Pope Clement VII, 1523, when Cardinal Robert, at the 
' sack of Cesena put to death thousands amidst rape and blood- 
shed, which shocked’ even those times. (Creighton, Papacy, 
I, p. 65.) 

Isabella of Spain boasted: “In the love of Christ and His 
maid mother, | have caused great misery, and have depopu- 
lated towns and districts, provinces and kingdoms!” Poor 
Queen, her glory is in her shame. Phil. 3, 19. ; 

Llorente says that Torquemada, the first inquisitor-general, 
in 1481 burned two thousand people. It has been figured out 
that during his eighteen years of office he burned alive more 
than 4250 people. In forty-three years the first five inquisitors 
killed 12,078 people in Spain alone, the whole number of pun- 
ishments numbering 258,782. This is not counting the large 
number arrested and never heard of again, chiefly women. It 
was ended by the Cortes in 1820. 

Hugo. Grotius says those killed by the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands number 100,000; the Prince of Orange gives the 
number as five times as many. 

In Bohemia the population fell from 4,000,000 to 800,000. 
The papal Pelzel says in his history “that the Bohemians, once 
a glorious nation, were wiped out by this persecution, and the 
history of Bohemia as a nation is no more.” (E. Garnet Man, 
pp. 260—262.) 

In her short reign of about five years Bloody Mary burned 
300 persons. 

- Paschale, the Waldensian, was burned in Rome before 
Pius IV, 1560—1566, and his cardinals in state. The martyr 
cried, “Good people! I am come here to die for confessing the 
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doctrine of my divine Master, Jesus Christ.” Turning to the 
Pope he called him the antichrist and summoned him to appear 
before the throne of God. The Pope watched the martyr writhe 
in the flames. . 

From 1542 to 1608 the burning of people in Rome was 
common and notorious; here, unlike Spain, the victims were 
usually strangled and were not committed to the flames until 
they were dead. (Lord Acton’s Letters, p. 255.) 

When the Holy Office of the Inquisition was set up in 
Rome, in 1542, it became part of the Roman machinery. 
A supreme body of cardinals governed it, with the Pope at 


their head. The delinquent was tried by the Pope as ruler of 


the Church, and burned by the Pope as ruler of the State. _ At 
Venice there were 1562 trials in the 16th century, 1469 in the 
17th, 541 in the 18th. In Rome, in many recorded cases, the 
victim was strangled before burning. Culprits who could not 
be caught and punished in the proper way, could be killed by 
anybody without ceremony. (Acton, Lect. Mod. Hist., p. 113.) 

The modern inquisition was sovereign, universal, centered 
in the Pope, and exercising its domination, not against obscure 
men without a literature, but against bishop and archbishop, 
nuncio and legate, primate and professor; against the general 
of the Capuchins and the imperial preacher; against the first 
candidate in the Conclave, and the president of the Oecu- 
menical Council. (Acton, Hist. Freedom, p. 553.) 

T6 employ assassins was not the desperate resource of poli- 


ticians at bay, but the avowed practice of decorous and religious 


magistrates. Doubters obtained assurance that murder by royal 
command was unanimously approved by divines. (Acton, l. ¢., 
p. 213.) 

When, on the 21st of January, 1591, a youth offered his 
services to make away with King Henry IV of France, the 
nuncio remitted the matter to Rome. (Acton, 1. «, p. 217.) 

A few days after King Henri III of France was stabbed 
in 1589 by a monk, Pope Sixtus V sang a hymn of praise, in 
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which he compared the difficulty of believing that a king could 
be killed in the midst of guards by a simple monk, with diffi- 
culties to believe in birth by a virgin. (B. Willard-Archer, 
po 281:) 

The famous Catholic scholar Joseph von Goerres said: “It 
was mainly religion that brought on the whole scandal of witch 
persecution. The popes, especially Innocent VIII, gave the 
signal, and the Inquisition went out as a roaring lion seeking 
whom he might devour.” And Paramo, the Inquisitor of Sicily, 
boasts that within 150 years the Inquisition burned at least 
30,000 witches in Spain, Italy, and.Germany. (Hoensbroech, 
Papsttum, I, p. 145.) 

‘The Synod of Pistoja, in 1786, denied to the Pope the 
right to force heretics with earthly punishments. This was 
condemned as heretical by Pope Pius VI (1774—1799). 

The object for which the Inquisition was wrought may be 
gathered from Sismondi’s History of France, vol. 27, chap. 48: 
“In the presence of his [Louis XIV] active Inquisition, it was 
much less dangerous to deny the existence of God, or the im- 
mortality of the soul than to seek to explain either the love 
which the believer ought to feel for his Creator, or the liberty 
which he enjoys under His providence. The prisons were filled 
with those who were held to have erred on either of these sub- 
jects, while there was no instance of a Lettre de Cachet having 
been issued against a freethinker. In fact, the exercise of in- 
tellect was forbidden to every one who would have devoted it 
to religion.” (Wylie, p. 449.) 

Paolo Sarpi said, “Never will there be found a better 
secret how to stultify men under the pretext of making them 
pious” (than the Inquisition). 

Henry Charles Lea finds the Inquisition “energetic only 
in evil;” “a standing mockery of justice, perhaps the most 
iniquitous that the arbitrary cruelty of man has ever devised ;” 
“ntilized by selfish greed and lust of power.” (Acton, Hist. 
Freedom, pp. 567. 569. See also History of the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages, by Henry Charles Lea, three volumes, 
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New York, Harper’s, 1888, and by the same author: History 
of the Inquisition of Spain, four volumes, New York, Macmil- 
lan’s, 1906.) N 

“For centuries the vicars of Christ have headed a system 
of murder and robbery that has spread more devastation and 
misery among the most flourishing nations and disgraced the 
Christian name than any war.” (Hoensbroech, Das Papsttum, 
vol. 1, p. 7.) He shows how the Pope alone is responsible for 
the streams of human blood shed by the Inquisition. 

“Oardinal Manning has recorded his conviction as to ‘the 
essential injustice of its procedures and its secrecy,’”’ (the In- 
quisition’s). (Dr. Mivart in London Times, October 17, 1899.) 

How often have Catholics. involved themselves in hopeless 
contradiction, sacrificed principle to opportunity, adapted their 
theory to their interests, and staggered the world’s reliance on 
their sincerity by subterfuges which entangle the Church in 
the shifting sands of party warfare, instead of establishing her 
cause on the solid rock of principles! How often have they 
clung to some plausible chimera which seemed to serve their 
cause, and nursed an artificial ignorance where they feared the 
discoveries of an impertinent curiosity! As ingenious in de- 
traction as in silence and dissimulation, have they not too often 
answered imputations which they could not disprove with ac- 
cusations which they could not prove, till the slanders they had 
invented rivaled in number and intensity the slanders which 
had been invented against them? ‘For such men principles 
have had only temporary value and local currency. Whatever 
force was the strongest in any place and at any time, with that 
they have sought to ally the cause of religion. They have, with 
equal zeal, identified her with freedom in one country and 
with absolutism in another; with conservatism where she had 
privileges to keep, and with reform where she had oppression 
to withstand. And for all this, what have they gained? They 
have betrayed duties more sacred than the privileges for which 
they fought; they have lied before God and man; they have 
divided into fractions by the supposed interests of the Church, 
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when they ought to have been united by her principles and her 
doctrines; and against themselves they have justified those 
grave accusations of falsehood, insincerity, indifference to civil 
rights, and contempt for civil authorities which are uttered 
with such profound injustice against the Church. The world 
can never know and recognize her divine perfection while the 
pleas of her defenders are scarcely nearer to the truth than 
the crimes which her enemies impute to her. How can the 
stranger understand where the children of the kingdom are 
deceived? (Acton, Hist. Freedom, pp. 454—456.) 

The principal obstacle on the way to Rome—the moral 
obstacle. The moral obstacle, to put it compendiously, is the 
Inquisition. 

The Inquisition is peculiarly the weapon and peculiarly 
the work of the Popes. It stands out from all those things in 
which they co-operated, followed, or assented as the distinctive 
feature of papal Rome. It was set up, renewed, and perfected 
by a long series of acts emanating from the supreme authority 
in the Church. No other institution, no doctrine, no ceremony, 
is so distinetly the individual creation of the papacy, except 
the Dispensing power. It is the principal thing with which 
the papacy is identified, and by which it must be judged. 

The principle of the Inquisition is the Pope’s sovereign 
power over life and death. Whosoever disobeys him should be 
tried and tortured and burned. If that cannot be done, for- 
malities may be dispensed with, and the culprit may be killed 
like an outlaw. 

That is to say, the principle of the Inquisition is murder- 
ous, and a man’s opinion of the papacy is regulated and deter- 
mined by his opinion about religious assassination. If he 
honestly looks on it as an abomination, he can only accept the 
Primacy with a drawback, with precaution, suspicion, and 
‘aversion for its acts. 

If he accepts the Primacy with confidence, admiration, 
unconditional obedience, he must have made terms with murder. 

Therefore, the most awful imputation in the catalogue of 
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crimes rests, according to the measure of their knowledge and 
their zeal, upon those whom we call Ultramontanes. The con- 
troversy, primarily, is not about problems of theology: it is 
about the spiritual state of a man’s soul, who iis the defender, 
the promoter, the accomplice of murder. Every limitation of 
papal credit and authority which effectually dissociates it from 
that reproach, which breaks off its solidarity with assassins and 
washes away the guilt.of blood, will solve most other problems. 
At least, it is enough for my present purpose to say, that blot 
is so large and foul that it precedes and eclipses the rest, and 
claims the first attention. (Acton, Letters, p. 299.) 

The Jesuit newspaper Civilta Cattolica, in 1855, vol. 1, 
p. 55, called the Inquisition ‘‘a sublime spectacle of social per- 
fection” and dislike of it “a sign of mental confusion,” and 
those opposed to it “rebellious against God, be he philosopher 
or theologian, Protestant or Catholic.” 

On July 25, 1883, some imported Bibles were burned at 
Barcelona, in Spain. On July 29 the Bandera Cattolica called 
this “an act of faith” and said: “Renewal of the holy tribunal 
of the Inquisition must soon take place. We judge our es- 
teemed readers will read with great pleasure the statistics of 
those who suffered under the holy tribunal from the year 1481 
to 1803, when the very venerable institution was abolished.” 
(B. Willard-Archer, p. 214.) 

At Calderon’s bicentenary Menendez Pelago at Madrid 
enthusiastically toasted the Inquisition. Prof. Schroers of the 
University of Bonn called the Inquisition “a beneficial insti- 
tution of world-saving power.” Prof. Martens, in the eight 
volumes of the Archive for Catholic Church Law, tries to. prove 
from the Bull of Pope Leo X against Luther that according to 
papal authority it is a work of the Holy Ghost to burn heretics. 
(Hauck, Realenc., 9, p. 158.) | 

The Roman Catholic Clifton Series, No. 58, “The Inqui- 
sition,” says: “It was an institution holy in its object, just 
in its measures, and beneficial in its results.” (Words of Help, 
p. 268.) 


ee oe 
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Dr. George Reinhold, a theological professor in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, has just published an elaborate book entitled, 
“The Old and the New Faith, Written for Educated Catholics.” 
In this he defends the Inquisition, declaring that the mediaeval 
idea of punishing heresy with death cannot be objected to “from 
the point of view of faith and the hope of immortality, since 
the value of a human soul which through error is exposed to 
the danger of eternal damnation is incomparably greater than 
that of the physical body or any earthly possession. An eyan- 
gelical Christian should least of all take offense in view of what 
Christ has said in Mark 9, 43.” (“It is better for thee to enter 
. into life maimed than, having two hands, to go into hell.”’) 

But one can hardly understand how “reducing a heretic to 
safe and orthodox ashes,” to quote the phrase used in Hece 
Homo, can in any way better his chance for Paradise. (Con- 
verted Catholic, November, 1908.) 

L’Unwers of August, 1851, writes: “A heretic examined 
and convicted by the Church used to be delivered over to the 
secular power, and punished with death. Nothing has ever 
appeared to us more natural or more necessary. More than 
one hundred thousand persons perished in consequence of the 
heresy of Wyclif; a still greater number by that of John Hus; 
it would not be possible to calculate the bloodshed caused by 
the heresy of Luther, and it is not yet over. After three cen- 
turies, we are at the eve of a re-commencement.” (Wylie, 
p- 520.) 

The Pope cannot “with a good conscience” grant that all 
citizens, without distinction of religion, are equal before the law. 

Pope Gregory XVI in his Encyclical of 1832 calls an 
insanity that “liberty of conscience and worship is each man’s 
personal right,” and Pope Pius IX calls it “the liberty of per- — 
dition.” November 9, 1846; December 9, 1854; June 9, 1862; 
June 22, 1868. (forefathers, p. 245. Hoensbroech, Sylla- 
bus, p. 52.) 

When the papal government was suspended, in 1849, by 
the Roman Republic, the Inquisition was found in active oper- 
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ation, and it was restored the moment the Pope returned to 
Rome. The various horrors of the place, its iron rings, its 
underground cells, its skeletons built up in the wall, its trap- 
doors, its kiln for burning bodies, with parts of humanity still — 
unconsumed, were all exposed at the time. (Wylie, p. 454.) 

“The Good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep; Pius 1X 
kills his.” So they wrote on the gates of Notre Dame when 
the Pope quenched the liberties of Italy in blood. (Wylie, 
p- 159.) After the massacres of Romagna, Cavour denounced 
Pope Pius IX to Europe as a butcher. (Grafton, Pro-Roman- 
ism, p. 26.) 

Pope Leo XIII denies “that liberty of conscience is the 
right of every man ;” he says it is “fatal to the Romish Church ;” 
he agrees with Pope Gregory XVI in calling it “an insanity.” 
“Tt is a great error to think that the Church has not the right 
of using force.” (B. Willard-Archer, pp. 266. 215.) 

Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect of Propagation, writes to the 
Irish bishops in 1791 that “the See of Rome has never taught 
that faith is not to be kept*with those of another religion, or 
that an oath sworn to kings who are separated from the Catholic 
communion may be broken, or that the Pope is permitted to 
touch their temporal rights and possessions.” The Bull in 
which Boniface VIII set up the theory of the supremacy of 
the spiritual over the secular power was retracted soon after his 
death. (Doellinger; Acton, Hist. Freedom, p. 323.) 

“Religious liberty may be tolerated by a ruler when it 
would do more harm to the state or to the community to sup- 
press it.” (Forefathers, p. 240.) “The ruler may even enter 
into a compact in order to secure to his subjects this freedom 
in religious matters; and when once a compact is made, it must 
absolutely be observed in every point, just as every other lawful 
and honest contract.” (Becanus, quoted by Cardinal Gibbons, 
Forefathers, pp. 240. 242.) 

Under Pope Alexander III, in 1167, the third Lateran 
Council in Rome decided in the 16th canon that “oaths made 
against the interest and benefit of the Church are to be con- 
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sidered not as oaths, but as perjuries.”” The fourth or great 
Lateran Council absolved from their oath of allegiance the sub- 
jects of heretical princes. (Wylie, p. 379.) 

Henry Charles Lea finds that it was a universal precept to 
break faith with heretics, that it was no arbitrary or artificial 
innovation to destroy them, but the faithful outcome of the tra- 
ditional spirit of the Church. ‘No firm believer in the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation could doubt that the truest mercy lay in 
sweeping away the emissaries of Satan with fire and sword.” 
(Acton, Hist. Freedom, p. 571.) 

Having lost 23,000 men before the Albigensian Avignon, 
King Louis of France was about to raise the siege, when the 
Roman legate swore before the gates, that, if admitted, he would 
enter alone with the prelates simply to examine the faith of 
the citizens. The gates were opened, the legate entered, the 
army rushed in at his back, hundreds of houses were razed, 
multitudes were slaughtered, the rest were carried away as 
hostages. (Wylie, p. 384.) 

In the long and bloody wars against the Waldenses, these 
hardy people were not destroyed so much by the French sword 
as by the Roman treachery. That made a desert, and it was 
called peace. In the churchyard stillness a solitary voice was 
heard from a far-off isle, and Milton prayed — 


Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints! 


King John of England made a contract with the barons, 
and Pope Innocent III trampled Magna Charta under foot and 
excommunicated the Catholic barons for it, and suspended Arch- 
bishop Stephen Langton for refusing to publish the excommu- 
nication. 

Pope Gregory IX made the following law: Be it known 
unto all who are under the jurisdiction of those who have fallen 
into heresy, that they are free from the obligation of fidelity, 
dominion, and every kind of obedience to them, by whatever 
means or bond they are tied to them, and how securely soever 
they may be bound. 
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On this Bishop Simanca comments thus: Governors of 
forts and all kinds of vassals are by this constitution freed from 
the bond of the oath whereby they had promised fidelity to 
their lords and masters. Moreover, a Catholic. wife is not 
obliged to perform the marriage contract with an heretical 
husband. If faith is not to be kept with tyrants, pirates, and 
other public robbers who kill the body, much less with obstinate 
heretics who kill the soul. Ay, but it is a sad thing to break 
faith. But, as saith Merius Salomonius, faith promised against 
Christ, if kept, is verily perfidy. Justly, therefore, were some 
heretics burned by the most solemn judgment of the Council 
of Constance, although they had been promised security. And 
St. Thomas also is of the opinion that a Catholic might deliver 
over an untractable heretic to the judges, notwithstanding he 
had pledged his faith to him, and even confirmed it by the 


solemnity of an oath. Contracts, saith Bonacina, made against - 


the Canon Law are invalid, though confirmed by oath; and 


a man is not bound to stand to his promise, though he had sworn 


to it. Pope Innocent III, in his bull against the Waldenses by 
his authority apostolical declares, that all those who had been 
bound and obliged by contract, or any other way whatever, to 
grant or pay anything to them, should not be under any manner 
of obligation to do so for the time to come. (Wylie, p. 382.) 

Though promised safety to come and to return by Emperor 
Sigismund, John Hus was burned by the Council of Constance, 
in 1414, for “by no law, natural or divine, is it obligatory to 
keep faith with heretics, to the prejudice of the Catholic faith,” 
as runs the decree, according to M. l’Enfant, in his history of 
that council. (Wylie, p. 380.) 

The Council of Constance damned “all who should enter 
into contracts or engage in commerce with heretics. Pope Alex- 
ander III says, ““Under“a curse we prohibit all persons exercis- 
ing any trade with them” (heretics). (Wan Dyke, p. 216.) 
“He causeth that no man might buy or sell, save he that had 
the mark, or the name of the beast, or the number of his name,” 
Reyarts,1 6.401. 
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Pope Martin V, 1417, wrote to the Duke of Lithuania: 
“Be assured that thou sinnest mortally if thou keep faith with 
heretics.” (Wylie, p. 381.) 

When Luther appeared at Worms, in 1521, under a safe- 
conduct of Charles V, the Emperor did not dare break his word, 
but in his old age in San Yust it is said he was very sorry for 
not having burned the heretic despite the imperial word. 

Pope Hadrian VI as general of the Inquisition had killed 
thousands of Lutherans, and as Pope he called on the Catholic 
princes to kill Luther, “this Mohammed,” as Hus and Jerome 
had been killed, because Luther “preached a life of bestial 
abandonment.”? Because the Pope wanted to kill Luther, Eras- 
mus declined the invitation of the Pope to come to Rome and 
help the Pope; if killing was to be done, Erasmus thought 
himself not needed. 

The Council of Trent desired the presence of the Prot- 
estants and issued numerous equivocal safe-conducts; but, mind- 
ful of the fate of Hus, the Protestants stayed away. At last 
the Council decreed, that for this time, and in this instance, the 
safe-conduct should not be broken, and that no “authority, 
power, statute, or decree, and especially that of the Council of 
Constance and Siena,” should be used against them. This 
admits the decrees to break faith with hereties;. this does not 
revoke or abjure these decrees; this suspends the decrees for 
this one tume,— pro hac vice. So the decrees are still in force. 
(Wylie, p. 380.) 

“The Council of Trent impressed on the Church the stamp 
of an intolerant age, and perpetuated by its decrees the spirit 
of an austere immorality.” (Acton, Letters, p. 47.) 

Pope Paul IV, in 1555, demanded of Emperor Charles V 
and Ferdinand I that they break the Augsburg Religious Peace, 
which was favorable to the Lutherans. When these Catholic 
princes refused to obey the Pope on the ground that they had 
made oath to observe the peace, the Pope promptly replied he 
would release them from their oath, and urgently commanded 
them not to keep their oath. 
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Pope Pius V, 1566, held that it was sound Catholic doce- 
trine that any man may stab a heretic condemned by Rome, 
and that every man is a heretic who attacks the papal preroga- 
tive. (Lord Acton, Letters to Mary Gladstone, p. 242.) 

Pope Urban: “No one is to be deemed a murderer who, 
' burning with zeal for the interests of Mother Church, shall kill 
excommunicated persons.” Bellarmine: “Heretics condemned 
by the Church may be punished by temporal penalties, and 
even with death.” Aquinas: “Heretics may not only be ex- 
communicated, but justly killed.” Bossuet: “No illusion can 
be more dangerous than making toleration a mark of the true 
Church.” (Van Dyke, p. 218.) 

When Henry of Valois was elected to the throne of Poland, 
Cardinal Hosius tried in vain to prevent the king from con- 
firming by an oath the religious liberties of Poland. He next 
openly recommended the king to take the oath and then to 
break it, for “an oath given to heretics may be broken, even 
without absolution.” Solikowski, a Roman Catholic prelate, 
advised the king to take the coronation oath and then crush the 
heresy he had sworn to maintain. (Wylie, p. 382.) 

When Sigismund Augustus pleaded that the laws of Poland 
forbade violence, to employ treachery and bloodshed to extirpate 
heresy, Lippomanni, the papal legate, advised him to evade 
those laws. Says Count Valerian Krasinski: “As the laws of 
the country did not allow any inhabitant of Poland to be perse- 
cuted on account of his religious opinions, they [the Jesuits] 
left no means untried in order to evade those salutary laws; 
and the odious maxim that no faith should be kept with heretics 
was constantly advocated by them, as well/as by other advocates 
of Romanism in our country.” (Wylie, p. 385.) 

The cruel butcheries of the Duke of Alva in the Low Coun- 
tries were preceded by promises and treaties of peace and con- 
ciliation oft and solemnly ratified. 

Philip II pledged the honor of Spain to his subjects in 
Flanders; and the dungeons, the scaffolds, and the rivers of 
blood flooding the country show how the plighted faith had been 
redeemed. 
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Six times was the public faith of France plighted to the 
Protestants, in solemn treaty, ratified and sanctioned by solemn 
oath; six times was the plighted faith of France openly dis- 
honored and violated; and six times did civil war, the direct 
fruit of these broken vows, waste the treasure and the blood 
of the nation. (Wylie, p. 387.) 

But the greatest of the crimes of the Pope, perhaps the 
most fearful monument of human wickedness which the history 
of the world contains, is the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
The following facts in the case we take from a Roman Catholic 
historian. 

The Catholic King Charles IX of France gave his sister 
Margaret in marriage to the Protestant Henry of Navarre, and 
the wedding at Paris was to’cement the peace of religion be- 
tween the Catholics and the Protestants. On the morning of 
August 22, 1572, Admiral Coligny was shot at and badly 
wounded. Two days later he was killed; and a general attack 
was made on all Protestants of Paris. It lasted some weeks, 
and was imitated in about twenty of the chief places in France. 
From seven to one hundred thousand Protestants were butchered. 

The Venetian ambassador at Paris, Giovanni Michiel, 
affirms that the intention had been long entertained, and that 
the papal Nuncio, Salviati, a relative of Catherine, had been 
directed to reveal it to Pope Pius V. 

On the morning of August 21, the Duke of Montpensier 
and the Cardinal of Bourbon spoke without concern about what 
was to happen so soon. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine said the massacre was due to 
himself and his nephew, the Duke of Guise. He praised King 
Charles IX for slaying the false prophets, and especially for 
the holy deceit and pious deception with which he had laid 
his plans. 

Sorbin, the King’s confessor, wrote that this “clement and 
magnanimous act” was resolved upon beforehand, and he praises 
the secrecy as well as the “justice” of his hero-king. 

14 
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The Pope sent his nephew, Cardinal of Alessandria, as 
legate to the French king; with him were Hippolyto Aldobran- 
dini, later Pope Clement VIII, and Francis Borgia, general 
of the Jesuits. The King assured the Legate that the marriage 
afforded the only prospect of wreaking vengeance on the Prot- 
estants, and he desired his promise to be carried to. the Pope. 
The published account of this mission was approved by Bor- 
ghese, afterward Pope Paul V. When the report of the 
massacre reached Rome, Cardinal Aldobrandini, later Pope 
Clement VIII, cried out, “God be praised! The King of France 
has kept his word.” In his own account of the mission to 
France, Pope Clement VIII says the king had told them all 
he had done, and would do, concerning the marriage was to 
punish the infidels, the enemies of God and the kingdom, as 
the event would show. 

On December 20, 1571, Marcel, the Prevot des Marchands, 


told King Charles the citizens of Paris were with him in his - 


desire to root out the Protestants. King Philip II of Spain 
advised King Charles IX to get rid of the Protestants by the 
help of the people of Paris. An edict tolerating Protestants 
was issued to lull them. The King wrote Mondoucet on 
August 26, 1572: “It is probable that the conflagration will 
spread to every town in France, and that they will follow the 
example of Paris, and lay hold on all the Protestants. .. . 
I have written to the governors to assemble forces in order to 
cut to pieces those who may resist.” 

The King’s brother ordered every Protestant in Angers, 
Saumur, and the adjoining country to be put to death without 
delay and without exception. The Duke of Montpensier sent 
the same order to Brittany. When the foreign Protestants were 
shocked by the news of the frightful massacre, the King tried 
to whitewash himself. He bribed the Protestant Poles to elect 
his brother, Henry of Valois, their king. William the Silent 
continued to solicit his aid; Queen Elizabeth stood godmother 
to his daughter born in October. 

The nuncio reported to Rome that while some had shown 
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mercy to the Protestants, the King had acted in the spirit of 
a Christian, and had shown no mercy. 

Asked by Gomicourt what message she would send to Alva, 
Catherine de Medici replied: “I must give you the answer of 
Christ to the disciples of St. John, ‘Go and tell what ye have 
seen and heard; the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed.’”’ And she added, “Blessed is he who shall not be 
offended in me.” 

King Philip II sent 6000 crowns to the murderer of Co- 
ligny and congratulated the King of France. Mendo¢a knows 
not which to admire more, the loyal and Catholic people of 
Paris, or Charles, who justified his title to the most Christian 
King by helping with his own hands to slaughter his subjects. 
Mariana witnessed the slaughter and thought it must gladden 
every Catholic heart. 

The Duke of Alva said he never would have done so base 
an act. The Venetians celebrated the massacre with a proces- 
sion. Cardinal Granvelle received the news coldly because the 
good deed had been so long delayed. 

The renowned preacher Panigarola from his pulpit praised 
the monarch who had done what none had ever heard or read 
before, by banishing heresy in a single day, and by a single 
word, from the Christian land of France. 

Morvilliers, Bishop of Orleans, was consulted, and he gave 
his opinion with the rest. 

Sorbin, the King’s confessor, was of the opinion that God 
had ordained that no mercy shall be shown to heretics, that the 


' King was bound in conscience to do what he did. It has been 


related that Charles IX was tortured in his last moments with 
remorse for the blood he had shed. If so, Sorbin was just the 
man to dispel such scruples. He tells us that he heard the 
last confession of the dying King, and that his most grievous 
sorrow was that he left the work unfinished. In all that blood- 
stained history there is nothing more tragic than the scene in 
which the last words preparing the soul for judgment were 
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spoken by such a confessor as Sorbin to such a penitent as 
Charles. | 

The French bishop Spondanus gives the reasons for which 
Pope Gregory XIII gave his dispensation for the marriage. 
The Cardinal of Lorraine said the massacre was the price of 
the dispensation. He claimed authorship for the massacre, and 
the Pope loaded him with honors, gave him benefices worth 
4000 crowns a year for his nephew, and a gift of 20,000 crowns 
for his son. Santa Croce, returning from France, in the name 
_ of Catherine assured Pope Pius V that she intended to entrap 
Coligny and to make a‘signal butchery of him and his followers. 

The Jesuit Maffei, who wrote the Pope’s life by desire of 
his son, says Gregory thanked God in private, but in public 
gave signs of a tempered joy. “Tempered joy,” indeed! But 
the illuminations and processions, the singing of Te Dewm, and 
the firing of the castle guns, the jubilee, the medal, and the 
paintings whose faded colors still vividly preserve to our age 
the passions of that day, nearly exhaust the modes by which 
a Pope could manifest delight. 

The messenger bearing the news of the massacre was at 
once taken to the Pope, who presented him with a hundred 
crowns and desired that Rome be at once illuminated. © 

Salviati wrote the Pope it was a fair sight to see the 
Catholics in the streets wearing white crosses, and cutting down 
heretics, ete. This letter was read before the assembled Car- 
dinals at the Venetian palace, and they thereupon attended the 
Pope to a Te Deum in the nearest church. The guns of St. An- 
gelo were fired in the evening, and the city was illuminated for 
three nights. Pope Gregory XIII exclaimed that the massacre 
was more agreeable to him than fifty victories of Lepanto (over 
the Turks). For weeks the news of the massacres in the French 
provinees sustained the rapture of the Pope and his court. On 
September 8 the Pope went in procession to the French Church 
of St. Lewis, where three-and-thirty Cardinals attended at a 
mass of thanksgiving. On the 11th he proclaimed a jubilee, 
and in the Bull hoped the work of killing Protestants might be 
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finished. Georgio Vasari was called from Florence to decorate 
the Sala Regia, hall of kings, with paintings of the massacre, _ 
and a medal was struck. 

.The Pope sent his legate,-Cardinal Ursin, to thank the 
King for so great a service done to the Church, and to urge the 
King not to permit a single Huguenot to live in France, but to 
root out all the Protestants utterly. 

The King said he had put seventy thousand Protestants to - 
death, and it seemed unreasonable to be asked to do more; if 
he had spared some, it was that they might become good Catho- 
lies. The Pope adjured the King not to observe the terms he 
had made with the Protestants, but to pursue them to the 
death, that no one should be, spared under any pretense, that 
all prisoners should suffer death. 

The clergy of Rouen Cathedral held a procession of thanks- 
giving, and prayed that the King might continue what he had 
so virtuously begun, until every Protestant were killed. 

When King Charles 1X died, it was lamented that he had 
been too merciful, and the new King, Henry III, was petitioned 
to spare neither life nor property, but destroy the Protestants 
utterly, regarding neither rank nor ties of blood, neither old 
nor young. A Frenchman laments over the cruel clemency 
and inhuman mercy that reigned on St. Bartholomew’s Day. 

De Thou’s History was put on the Index of Prohibited 
Books, and Cardinal Barberini tells him he was condemned 
because he had even disapproved the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. Endaemon, Johannes, the friend of Bellarmine, 
calls the massacre a pious and charitable act, which made King 
Charles immortal. The Jesuit Bompiani says it was grateful 
to Pope Gregory XIII because it was likely to relieve the 
Chureh. In his History of Orleans, Guyon deems it unworthy 
of Catholics to speak of the murder of heretics as if it were a 
crime, because, when done under lawful authority, it is a 
blessed thing. The German Jesuit Biner and the Papal histo- 
rian Piatti, just a century ago, are among the last downright 
apologists. 
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Then there came a change. That which had been defiantly 
acknowledged and defended required to be ingeniously ex- 


plained away. The same motive which had justified the murder | 


now prompted the lie. Men shrank from the conviction that 
the rulers and restorers of their Church had been murderers 
and abettors of murder, and that so much infamy had been 
coupled with so much zeal. They feared to say that the most 
monstrous of crimes had been solemnly approved at Rome, lest 
they should devote the Papacy to the execration of mankind. 
A swarm of facts were invented to meet the difficulty. (Lord 
Acton, Hist. Freedom, pp. 101—149.) 

When the Jesuit Ravaillac had assassinated King Henry IV 
of France and it was proposed to abjure the papal doctrine of 
deposing kings for heresy, Cardinal Perron, as the organ of 
the rest of the Gallican clergy, told the three estates in 1616 
they would thereby destroy the communion between them and 
other churches, —nay, with the church of France before their 
own time, and say that the Pope and Church had erred, both 
in faith and in matters pertaining to salvation, and would 
have to dig up the bones of even St. Thomas Aquinas and 
St. Bonaventure, and burn them upon the altar, as Josiah 
burned the bones of the false prophets. (Wylie, p. 152.) 

Pope Innocent X in his Bull Zelo Domus Dei of Novem- 
ber 26, 1648, denounced the Peace of Westphalia in various 
furious terms for granting religious liberty to “the heretics of 
the Augsburg Confession,” the Lutherans; he condemned it as 
“null and void, and of no effect or authority for past, present, 
or future, . . . no one, though he had sworn to observe the Peace, 
is bound to keep his oath.” (Janus, Forefathers, p. 242.) - 

‘The Edict of Nantes gave toleration to the Protestants 
of France. It was the result of three years’ negotiation be- 
tween the commissioners of the king and the Protestants, was 
the ending of forty years’ wars, was merited by the highest 
services, sealed by the highest authorities, registered in all the 
parliaments and-courts of Henry the Great, was declared in 
the preamble to be perpetual and irrevocable, was confirmed by 
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the Queen-mother in 1610, was repeatedly ratified by succeed- 
ing monarchs. Yet it was publicly revoked in 1685. When the 
old Jesuit Chancellor Tellier signed it, he burst out, “Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, ss mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation!” 

The proscriptions, the banishments, the massacres, which 
followed, were second only to the horrors of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. (Wyle, p. 389.) 

Voltaire writes: “Nearly fifty thousand families, within 
the space of three years, left the kingdom, and were afterwards 
followed by others. ... Thus France lost about five hundred 
thousand inhabitants, a prodigious quantity of specie, and 
above all, the arts with which her enemies enriched themselves.” 
(Age of Lows XIV, vol. II, p..197. Wylie, p. 447.) 

Ina consistory of the Cardinals on March 18, 1686, Pope 
Innocent XI praised the “immortal merit” of Louis XIV, on 
April 29. He sang a Te Dewm in the papal chapel and had 
bonfires lighted throughout Rome. 

In the treaty of Alt Ranstaedt, in 1707, between the Em- 
peror and Charles XII of Sweden some clauses were favorable 
to the Protestants, and Pope Clement XI wrote such oaths and 
treaties ““were from the beginning, and forever shall be, null 
and void, and that no one is bound to observe them, or any of 
them, even though they have been often ratified and confirmed 
by oath.” (Wyhe, p. 386.) 

Archbishop Tillotson was so liberal that he was Ralled 
heterodox, yet he told the House of Commons from the pulpit 
-on November 5, 1678, that it was their duty to make effectual 
provision against the Romish religion, more mischievous than 
irreligion itself, a religion which demanded from its followers 
services directly opposed to the first principles of morality. In 
his judgment, pagans who had never heard the name of Christ, 
and who were guided only by the light of nature, were more 
trustworthy members of civil society than men who had been 
formed in the schools of the popish casuists. (Macaulay, Hist. 
England, vol. II, p..281.) 
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Locke, in his First Letter on Toleration, in which he 
labored to show that even the grossest form of idolatry ought 
not to be prohibited under penal sanctions, contended that the 
Romish Church, which taught men not to keep faith with 
heretics, had no claim to toleration. (1. ¢.) 

The ‘Philosophical Catechism” was used in the schools. 
It teaches that all who hold liberal opinions will be eternally 
damned; that kings may violate as many oaths as they please 
in the cause of papal and monarchical absolutism; that “the 
Head of the Church has authority from God to release con- 
sciences from oaths, when he judges that there is suitable cause 
for it.” Gladstone called it “a work, one of the most singular 
and detestable I have ever seen.” (Wylie, p. 513.) 

“The ungodly ethics of the papacy, the Inquisition, the 


Casuists, in the Roman Communion.... A man who thought , 


it wrong to murder a Protestant king would be left for hell 
by half the Confessors on the Continent.” (Acton, Letters, 
p. 234.) | 

Lord Acton, writing to Gladstone, says the Schema de Ke- 
clesia “makes civil legislation on all points of contract, marriage, 
education, clerical universities, mortmain, even on many ques- 
tions of taxation and common law, subject to the legislation of 
the Church, which would simply be the arbitrary will of the 
Pope. Most assuredly no man accepting such a code could be 
a loyal subject, or fit for the enjoyment of political privileges. 
In this sense the French bishops have written to the French 
Government, and that is what they ask me to write to you” (the 
Government of Great Britain). (Letters, p. 52.) 

After Infallibility was decreed, in 1870, Lord Acton wrote 
Catholics would “at once become irredeemable enemies of civil 
and religious liberty.” (1. ¢, p. 53.) 

In a private letter to Gladstone in June, 1876, Lord Acton 
writes: “I do not know of a réligious and educated Catholic 
who really believes that the See of Rome is a safe guide to 
salvation. ... In short, I do not believe there are Catholics 
who, sincerely and intelligently, believe that Rome is right 
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and that Doellinger is wrong. And therefore I think you are 
too hard on Ultramontanes, or too gentle with Ultramontanism. 
You say, for instance, that it promotes untruthfulness. I don’t 
think that is fair. It not only promotes, it inculcates, distinct 
mendacity and deceitfulness. In certain cases it is made a 
duty to lie. But those who teach this doctrine do not become 
habitual lars in other things.” (1. ¢, p. 63.) 
: Gladstone, in his Vatican Decrees, said no one could be- 
come Rome’s convert “without renouncing his moral and mental 
freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy 
of another.”” Lord Acton replied (Times, November 9, 1874) 
that Mr. Gladstone’s reasoning was unassailable in argument. 
But man is not a logical animal. People are sometimes better 
than their principles, sometimes worse, very seldom consistent. 
Lord Acton, with all his subtlety and all his learning, could 
only take refuge in the old and familiar truth that what a man 
will do cannot be inferred from what he believes. (1. ¢., p. 60.) 

Pope Pius IX calls the Syllabus the world’s “only author 
of salvation.” (Dzscorsi I, p. 59.) 

Pope Pius IX still sustains and claims the deposing power 
as attaching to his office, according to his speech of July 20, 
1871. (Duescorsi, vol. I, p. 208. Gladstone’s Speeches of Pope 
Pws IX, p. 282, Tauchnitz.) 

Pius IX, in his Allocution on January 22, 1855, declared 
all the acts of the Government of Piedmont null and void, being 
harmful to Rome. Jn an Allocution on July 26, 1855, Pius [X 
declared null and void an act of the Spanish legislature which 
tolerated non-Roman public worship in that country, and called 
it abominable. In an Allocution on July 27, 1855, Pius IX 
declared null and void certain Sardinian laws, and excommuni- 
eated all who took part in passing them. In an Allocution of | 
December 15, 1856, Pius IX declared null and void certain 
laws of Mexico. In an Allocution on June 22, 1862, Pius IX 
condemned Austrian laws granting liberty of the press, belief, 
conscience, science, education, and religious profession. In 
an Encyclical Letter of September 17, 1863, Pius IX declared 
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null and void an act of the Government of New Grenada estab- 
lishing freedom of worship. (A. B., p. 495.) 

Gladstone, in his Vatican Decrees, pp. 65. 67, quotes Car- 
dinal Manning: “The Catholic Church cannot . . . cease to 
preach .. . the sovereignty, both spiritual and temporal, of the 
Holy See.” Again: “Any power which is independent, and 
can alone fix the limits of its own jurisdiction, and can thereby 
fix the limits of all other jurisdictions, is, ipso facto, supreme. 
But the Church of Jesus Christ, within the sphere of revelation, 
of faith and morals, is all this, or is nothing, or worse than 
nothing, an imposture and a usurpation —that is, it is Christ 
or Antichrist.” Quite true; and from the foregoing pages it 
is quite clear that the Papacy is Antichrist. Q. E. D. 

Cardinal Hergenroether says, “The Church does not, in 
principle, renounce any rights which she has once exercised.” 
(Kathol. Kirche u. Christl. Staat, I, p. 804, note 1; in Little- 
dale P. R., p. 145.) 

Hallam says, “Those who know what Rome has once been 
are best able to appreciate what she is.” (Van Dyke, p. 289.) 

Cardinal Gibbons, in the March North American Review 
says that many persons hesitate to enter the Roman Church 
simply because of their views regarding the political power 
claimed by the Pope in the Middle Ages; and he further says 
that that power was lost when the unity of Christendom, on the 
rise of modern States, ceased to be a fundamental principle 
of the law of nations. Though this power may have been 
“Jost”? in the Cardinal’s judgment, Pope Pius X does not regard 
it by any means as non-existent, for the New York Herald, 
March 24, 1909, announced that he had drawn up a new form 
of oath to be taken by all the cardinals who shall take part in 
the election of his successor, the first paragraph of which is: 

“We, cardinal bishops, priests, and deacons of the Holy 
Roman Church, do promise, resolve, and swear to observe in- 
violably and to the letter everything contained in the consti- 
tution of the Supreme Pontiff, Pius X. On vacancy, we also 
promise, resolve, and swear that whoever of us may be, by the 
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disposition of Providence, raised to be the Roman Pontiff he 
will never cease to proclaim and defend integrally and strenu- 
ously the temporal rights especially concerning the civil prin- 
cipality of the Roman Pontiff and the liberty of the Holy See, 
and that he shall again make this promise and oath after his 
elevation to the lofty office of Supreme Pontiff. (Converted 
Catholic, March, 1909, p. 123.) 

“And it was given unto him to make war with the saints 
and to overcome them. ... And he had power... to cause 
that as many as would not worship the image of the beast 
should be killed. I saw the woman drunken with the blood of 
the saints and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.” Rev. 13, 
Has oh T."G, 


Milwaukee, Wis. Witrram DanuMann. 


AIA®OPOI! BATITI>MOI. 
Hezr. 9, 10. 


Among the ordinances of the flesh which were imposed 
upon Israel till the time of reformation the apostle mentions 
dedgopoe Barteapot, divers baptisms, Hebr. 9, 10. Baptisms 
or religious ablutions for the purpose of ceremonial purifica- 
tion or consecration were, therefore, by no means a novelty 
when this epistle was written. On the contrary, they had been 
common among the Jews for nigh unto 1500 years. For this 
reason it was not necessary for the apostle to describe or specify 
these ablutions. His Jewish readers knew what he meant by 
the expression dcapoporg Banteapoitc. 

He calls these ritual ablutions iGonoeh literally, bap- 
tisms. As such they are designated also by other writers. 
Ecclesiasticus, referring to one of the Mosaic washings, says 
(34, 30): BarteCopevog dxd vexpod xai mdhev dntopsvoc abtod, tt 
agéhece td hovtpoyv avtovd = “THe that is baptized from a corpse, 
if he touch it again, what availeth his washing?” The Talmud 
calls them pbvan , baptisms. Trypho, the Jew, in Justin Martyr, 
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and Justin Martyr himself repeatedly calls them “baptisms” 
when he says: “For what is the use of that ‘baptism’ which 
cleanses the flesh and body alone?’ And again: “What need 
have I of that other ‘baptism,’ who have been baptized with 
the Holy Ghost?” (Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, 
a Jew, ch. XIV, p. 104; ch. XXIX, p. 122.) Cyril of Alex- 
andria (7444) says in his comment on Hebr. 9, 10: Ky yap 
vexpov tic FWato, xdv dexpod, xd@v yovoppuyc syéveto, ¢BaxttCeto 
xai oFtwe edoxee xadaptfectae = He baptized himself, and thus 
considered himself cleansed. (Opp. 1a, 347; 3, 829; ef. Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca 3, 119. Delitzsch, Com. z. Ebr., p. 374.) 
Maimonides, the noted Spanish rabbi, 1135—1204, says: “Bap- 
tism was in the wilderness before the giving of the Law, as it 
is said, ‘Thou shalt sanctify them to-day and to-morrow, and 
let them wash their clothes,’ Exod. 19, 10.” (Comment on Hil- 
eoth Isschure Biah, cap. XIII, 1 ff.) 

The baptisms imposed on Israel were dcdgopore Baxtcpot, 
diverse, different, various baptisms. They differed as to sub- 
jects, inasmuch as some were administered to persons and 
others to things. The baptisms of persons again differed in 
reference to the parts of the body to which they were applied 
as well as to the defilements which they were intended to re- 
move. There were, first, baptisms of hands, secondly, of hands 
and feet, and, thirdly, of the whole body. Exclusive of the 
baptisms of things, such as of garments and of the inwards 
and legs of sacrificial victims recorded Lev. 6, 26—28; 15, 
2.17; 8,21; 9,14; 11, 32; 13, 54. 55. 58; Numb. 31, 20 ff, 
we have found no less than seventeen different baptisms of 
persons. These we shall now examine, following the order in 
which they are found in the Pentateuch. 


18 
The baptism of the priests at their consecration (#7). 
‘Of this we read Exod. 29, 1—9; 40, 12. The fulfillment of 
this command is recorded Lev. 8, 2—7. Exod. 29, 4 God says 
to Moses: “And thou shalt wash them, werachazeta otam.” 
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This does not necessarily imply that Moses washed them with 
his own hands. Rachazeta may here have a factitive meaning. 
Comp. Exod. 19, 10, also Homer, Odyssey, song 7, v. 296; 
song 10, v. 450, where it is said that Nausikaa and Circe 
bathed Ulysses, the meaning being, of course, that these women 
gave him a bath, caused him to bathe, by showing him the place 
and supplying him with the necessary means. — Again, Moses 
washed “them,” ofam; not merely their hands and their feet, 
but their person, their body. Comp. Lev. 17, 15. 16. More- 
over, he washed them bammajim, 1. €., in water. Rachatz, to 
wash, with 3 is used of the fluid in which the washing takes 
place. (So Fuerst and Gesenius in their Lexicons.) The 
Authorized Version has washed in water Lev. 16, 4. 24. 26. 28; 
17, 15. 16; Numb. 19, 8.19. The water used for this washing 
of the priests was probably taken from the large bronze laver 
which stood between the tabernacle of the congregation and 
the altar of burnt offering, Exod. 30, 17—19; 35, 16; 38, 8; 
40, 30—32. In this “holy water,” Numb. 5, 17, the priests 
were washed, doveodaz, LXX. The Hirschberger Bibel says 
(Exod. 29, 4): “Dieses Waschen geschah sonder Zweifel auf 
eine Art und an einem Ort, dass nichts Anstoessiges dabei 
vorging.” After this ablution, which the Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia (sub voce ablution) calls an “immersion of the whole 
body,” the priests were anointed with sacred, holy oil, Exod. 
30, 22—25. Thus Christ, the great High Priest, when enter- 
ing upon His public ministry, was baptized in Jordan and 
anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power. 

This baptism of the priests at their consecration was a 
symbol. It signified that before entering the holy place and 
touching the sacred objects they should cleanse themselves from 
all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God, 2 Cor. 7, 1. In allusion to this ablution of the 
priests the apostle says Hebr. 10, 22: “Let us draw near with 
a true heart in full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with 
pure water.” ‘ 
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In order to be cleansed from the defilement contracted 
after their installation, the priests, who ministered barefoot in 
the holy place of God’s presence, were required to wash their 
hands and their feet when they entered the sanctuary, Exod. 
30, 1721; 40, 30—32. 

The Mishna (Tract Yomah [Day of Atonement], ch. IV, 
p. 64) says: “All days the high priest washed his hands and 
his feet from the laver, and on this day from the golden pitcher 
[cyathus, basin].” (New edition of the Babylonian Talmud 
by Michael L. Rodkinson, vol. VI, see. 5, p. 64.) Maimonides 
writes: ‘On every other day the high priest performed the 
(ritual) washing of his hands and feet from the laver, like 
the rest of the priests, but to-day, as befitted his dignity, from 
a golden pitcher.” (Hajad hachazaka [Strong Hand], II. sec., 
Halacha [trad. law] 5.) We find the same custom among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, who used to bathe before sacrifice. 
(Comp. Lliad, song VI, v. 266 sqq.; Odyssey IV, v. 759; X, 
vy. 182; XII, v. 336. Ovid, Fasti, II, 35. 36. 45.46.) Plautus 
says in his play Aulularia III, 6. 43: “Ko lavatum, ut sacri- 
ficem.” Vergil, Aeneid, B. II, v. 717 ff.: “Tu, genitor, cape 
sacra manu patriosque penates; Me bello et tanto digressum 
et caede recenti Attrectare nefas, donec me flumine vivo Ab- 
luero;” for me it were wrong to touch them until I have bathed 
in flowing water. 

In the early Christian Church, officiating ministers laved 
their hands in view of the people immediately before the com- 
munion services. (Inter. Cycl. sub voce Ablution.) In the 
Roman Catholic mass the priest washes his hands (lavabo). 

The symbolical meaning of washing the hands and the feet 
before entering the sanctuary is plain. This act was an em- 
blem of inward purification, a symbol of sanctification; hence 
its omission involved death, Exod. 30, 21. 

David refers to this custom and its symbolical meaning 
when he says, Ps. 26, 6: “I will wash mine hands in in- 
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nocency: so will I compass Thine altar, O Lord.” And Asaph 
says, Ps. 73, 13: “Verily, I have cleansed my heart in vain, 
and washed my hands in innocency.” 


Ii. 


If an Israelite had touched the carcass of an animal or 
had carried any part thereof, he was unclean and had to wash 
his clothes, Lev. 11, 24-28. 39. 40; ef. 5, 2; 22, 46. 

The Talmud connects with this custom of washing the 
clothes the duty of bathing by complete immersion. (Yeba-’ 
moth [Tract on the Levirate], 46b. Bachodesch III.) Philo 
does likewise. (De Decalogo, II. [X.) This is a just inference ; 
for Ley. 22, 4—6, where this ordinance is repeated, the clause 
concerning the duty of washing the clothes is omitted, and in 
its stead we read: “Unless he wash his flesh in water.’ (See 
also Numb. 19, 19; comp. with 31, 24.) 

The Egyptian law analogous to_this law of Moses was 
even more rigorous, inasmuch as it required a plunge bath after 
defilement by the touch of a living animal that was accounted 
unclean. Herodotus says: “The pig is accounted by the Egyp- 
tians an abominable animal; and first, if any of them in pass- 
ing by touch a pig, he goes into the river and dips himself 
(Sdxrec) forthwith in the water, together with his garments.” 
(History, B. I, ch. 47, p. 138.) 

The fact that the Egyptians and other heathen nations of 
antiquity had religious ablutions similar to those enjoined by 
Moses gives rise to the question: Who were the imitators, the 
Jews or the Gentiles? Justin Martyr says: “And the devils 
(of daiuovec), indeed, having heard this washing (Aovrpov) pub- 
lished by the prophet, caused those who enter their temples 
and are about to approach them [ipsis, the gods] with libations 
and burnt-offerings, also to sprinkle themselves (pavriCew Sav- 
tous); and they cause them also to wash themselves entirely, 
as they depart [from the sacrifice], before they go to the sane- 
tuary where their images are. Jor also this matter of the 
worshipers’ being ordered by the priests to enter the temples, 
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after taking off their shoes, the demons, learning what hap- — 


pened to the above-mentioned Moses, have given in imitation 
of these things.” (Justin Martyr, First Apology, ch. 62, p. 67, 
St. Louis ed.) 


The simplest explanation of this striking analogy seems 


to be that water, being at all times and among all nations the 


easiest and most effective medium of purification, was there- 
fore used by all as a natural symbol of ritual cleansing. 


IV. 


The baptism of those who had recovered from leprosy. 
Ley. 13, 6. 34: “The priest shall pronounce him clean: it is 
but a scab: and he shall wash his clothes, and be clean.” (Conf. 
ch. 14, 8. 9.) We have shown under case III that the custom 
of washing the clothes was followed by washing the whole body. 
“The leper washes his clothes and bathes.” (Tract Leprosy, 
ch. XIV, 2. 3. 8.) 

Lev. 14, 6—9 (vv. 8. 9; LXX: Aovecdar) we have the law 
of the leper in the day of his cleansing in detail. The first 
stage of this cleansing is contained vv. 6. 7. It was of a sym- 
bolical nature, signifying the removal of the ethical defilement. 
The second was one of a bodily nature, consisting of the shav- 
ing off of the hair, which were peculiarly liable to be affected 
by the leprosy, of bathing the body in water, and of washing 


the clothes. This distinction between symbolical and ethical 


cleansing and bodily or physical cleansing is pertinent and im- 
portant, inasmuch as it shows that not the former, but only 
the latter, namely, the bodily cleansing, is/ included in the term 
“diverse washings,” for the apostle calls these “ordinances of 
the flesh.” 
Wi 

The cleansing of the man who had a 3%, who yovoppuys 
éyévero, as Cyril says. Lev. 15, 1—13. He had to wash his 
clothes, and bathe (Aoveodaez, LXX) his flesh in water, v. 13. 
(Tract Blessings, ch. ITI, 6.) | 
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Wik 
Lev. 15, 16: “And if any man’s seed of copulation go out 
from him” (namely, involuntarily), “then he shall wash all 
his flesh in water, and be unclean until even.” }) 


VII. 


The cleansing of both parties after copulation. Ley. 15,18 
(literally) : “And a woman with whom a man lies with seed of 
copulation, and they shall wash or bathe in water, and be un- 
clean until the even.” Josephus: “Jeder unerlaubte Beischlaf 
macht unrein; selbst nach geschehener rechtmaessiger Vereini- 
gung zwischen Mann und Weib hat das Gesetz Waschung be- 
fohlen.” (Antiq. of the Jews, ch. 24. 25, p. 805.) For this 
reason Moses said to the people before the giving of the Law 
on Mount Sinai: “Be ready against the third day: come not 
at your wives,” Exod. 19, 15. The priest said to David and 
his hungry men: ‘There is no common bread under mine 
hand, but there is hallowed bread; if the young men have kept 
themselves at least from women,” 1 Sam. 21, 4. And 2 Sam. 
11, 4 it is said of Bathsheba: “She came in unto him, and he 
lay with her, and when she had purified herself from her un- 
cleanness, she returned unto her house.” (Trypho, Justin Mar- 
tyr, ch. 46, p. 145: “To be washed after sexual intercourse.” ) 


VIII. 

The cleansing of females, Ley. 15, 19—27. The cleansing 
was accomplished by washing the clothes and bathing the body. 
(Tract Blessings, ch. III, 6. Numb. 31, 23: “in a tank hold- 
ing 40 seah.” Abuda Zara [Idolatry], ch. V, vol. X, p. 165.) 


IX. 
On the day of atonement the high priest “washed his 
flesh” (Aoveaioe to coda, LXX) in water in the holy place at 
the beginning and at the conclusion of his solemn ministra- 


1) If he has gone down into the water (to bathe), and can go up, and 
recite the Shemah before the sun shines forth, he is to 0 up, dress, and 
recite it. (Tract Blessings, ch. III, 4.) 

15 
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tions, Ley. 16, 4. 24. In later times he’ bathed five times. The 
Mishna says (Tract Yomah [Day of Atonement], ch. III, 
p. 42): “On this day the high priest bathes five times, and 


washes his hands and feet ten times. All these ablutions are 


taken within the sanctuary, over Beth Haparva, except the first. 
A sereen of linen (byssus) was placed between him and the 
people.” (p. 48.) “He undressed, went down, and dived. 
After he had come out again, and wiped himself” (dried him- 
self with a sponge?), “the garments of cloth of gold were 
brought to him, which he put on, and then washed his hands 
and feet.” (Talmud, Rodkinson, vol. VI, pp. 42. 43.) 
See. a ik 

The man who had led the scapegoat into the wilderness, 
and likewise the man who had earried forth without the camp 
the bullock for the sin-offering and the goat for a sin-offering, 


were required to wash their clothes, and to bathe (Aoveodar) 
their flesh in water, Lev. 16, 26—28. 


SOT 
Lev. 17, 15. 16: “Every soul that eateth that which’ died 
of itself, or that which was torn with beasts, whether it be one 
of your own country, or a stranger, he shall both wash his 
clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the 
even: then shall he be clean. But if he wash them not, nor 
bathe his flesh, then he shall bear his iniquity.” 


REL 

The baptism of the Levites at their consecration. Numb. 
8, 5—7. 21. They were sprinkled with M88), water of sin, 
Luther; Sdwe dyuapod, LXX, 2. e., water with which to purge 
from sin. 

Although it is not expressly stated that the Levites bathed 
themselves in water at their installation, there are three reasons 
which render it probable that they did so: 1) It is said that 
they washed their clothes. We have seen that this was accom- 


panied by washing the body. 2) It is said that they shaved 


all their flesh, and made themselves clean. From the parallel 


i Tel 
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passage, Ley. 14, 8. 9, we learn that this custom was followed 
by bathing the body in water. 3) V. 15 we read: “After that 
shall the Levites go in to do the service of the tabernadle of the 
congregation: and thou shalt cleanse them, and offer them for 
an offering.” Accordingly, the Jewish writers enumerate the 
cleansing of the Levites among the cases in which the Mosaic 
Law requires immersion of the whole body. (Jew. Ence., s. v. 
Ablution. )?) 

While the Levites shaved their whole body only at their 
consecration, the Egyptian priests did so every third day. The 
passage in Herodotus from which we have this information is 
interesting and will bear quotation. Herodotus says: “They 
(Egyptians) are religious excessively beyond all other men, 
and with regard to this they have customs as follows :— they 
drink from cups of bronze and rinse them out every day, and 
not some only do this but all: they wear garments of linen 
always newly washed, and this they make a special point of 
practice: they circumcise themselves for the sake of cleanliness, 
preferring to be clean rather than comely. The priests shave 
themselves all over their body every other day, so that no lice 
or any other foul thing may come to be upon them when they 
minister to the gods; and the priests wear garments of linen 
only and sandals of papyrus, and any other garment they may 
not take nor other sandals; these wash themselves (Aodvrae) 
in cold water twice in the day’ and twice again in the night; 
and other religious services they perform (one may almost say) 
of infinite number’ (“uptac, ws etzety, Aopw). (History, B. I, 
ch. 37, p. 132.) 

SOL, 

The baptism of the priest and of the two laymen who had 
prepared the ashes of the red heifer. These had to wash their 
clothes in water, and bathe their flesh in water, Numb. 19, 
7—10. ' 

2) Tract Leprosy, ch. XIV, 4: “Three persons must shave, and they 
are shaved by legal command, the Nazarite, and the leper, and the Levites; 


and all these, if they be shaved without a razor, or were left with two 
hairs, did nothing.” 
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XV. 

The baptism of the Israelite who touched the dead body 
of any man, or a bone of a man, or a grave, or entered a house 
where a corpse lay, Numb. 19, 11—22. 

This ordinance was intended to show the Israelites the 
vile, abominable nature of sin, the fruit and ultimate con- 
sequence of which is death and corruption. 

The action with the dissolved ashes of the red heifer was 
an atonement for the defilement caused by death; for v. 9 
the ashes of the red heifer are expressly called a sin-offering, 
NJ Non; ditto v. 17. The fact that the unclean person was 
sprinkled with water which contained a mixture of these ashes 
of a sin-offering symbolized that the atonement was applied 
to him. The second part of the rite, viz., his bathing in water, 
‘was properly a baptism, wherefore Eccles. says: ‘‘BanteCopevog 
azo vexpod, being baptized from the dead,” ete., 34, 30. 

This baptism was used by the whole Israelitic army after 
the victory over Midian, Numb. 31, 21—24, where the sprin- 
kling is not mentioned! The passage quoted on p. 222 from 
Vergil furnishes a heathen analogy. 


XVI. 


Purification from an uncertain murder, Deut. 21, 1—9. 
The elders from the nearest city washed their hands in water 
over the slain heifer, saying, “Our hands have not shed this 
blood, neither have our eyes seen it,” v. 6. 

Thus Pilate, the heathen governor, “took water, and washed 
his hands (dzextdaro) before the multitude, saying, I am in- 
nocent of the blood of this just person: see ye to it,” Matt. 
27, 24. 


t 


XVII. 


Cleansing from a nocturnal accident, dem “des Nachts was 
widerfahren ist,’ Deut. 23, 10. 11. The unlucky person was 
required to go abroad out of the camp until even and wash | 
himself in water. The religious reason is given Deut. 23, 14: 
“For the Lord, thy God, walketh in the midst of thy camp, to — | 
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deliver thee, and to give up thine enemies before thee; there- 
fore shall thy camp be holy: that He see no uncleanthing in 
thee, and turn away from thee.” (Frazer, (‘olden Bough: 
Black Men of New Zealand and Australia.) 

Now, these ritual washings are designated by the verb 77). 
The LXX has dovecdae. Rachatz and iovecdae are not modal 
words; they simply mean to wash or bathe, without indicating 
the mode of washing or bathing. But as the primitive mode 
of washing, in nations of warm or temperate countries, is usu- 
ally by immersion, and as the Jews were a primitive people 
who lived in a warm country, it is but natural to assume that 
they usually performed their religious ablutions by immersion. 

Again, David says (Ps. 51, 2. 7): “Wash me throughly 
—kabb’seeni— from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my 
sin.... Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: wash me 
— tekabb’seent—, and I shall be whiter than snow.” This 
is evidently an allusion to the cleansing from leprosy recorded 
Lev. 13. 14. In that Mosaic ordinance we have the word 
rachatz, wash or bathe; here David uses in its stead kabas 
= waschen, walken (der Kleider), welches durch Treten ge- 
schieht. (Fuerst.) Aabas, therefore, implies immersion. Hence 
rachatz, its synonym, also implies immersion. (Of. Numb. 31, 
23, 24.) 

Again, not only kabas, but also Da, to dip, plunge, im- 
merse, expresses the idea contained in rachatz. This is evident 
from 2 Kings 5, 10, compared with v. 14. In v. 10 Elisha says 
to the Syrian leper, Naaman: “Go and wash — rachazeta —in 
Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall come again to thee, 
and thou shalt be clean.” And y. 14 we read: “Then went he 
down, and dipped himself seven times in Jordan, according to 
the saying of the man of God,” 320, éBantioaro, taufete sich. 
The prophet had said, Rachazeta, wash; and in accordance with 
this command Naaman 520", dipped himself. Hence rachatz, 
to wash, implies tabal, to dip. Tabal occurs fifteen times in 
the Old Testament (Gen. 37, 31; Exod. 12, 22; Lev. 4, 6. 17; 
9,9; 14, 6.16.51; Numb. 19, 18; Deut. 33, 24; Ruth 2, 14; 
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1 Sam. 14, 27; 2 Kings 5, 14; 8, 15; Job 9, 31; ef. Ezek. 
23, 15). In fourteen of these fifteen instances Luther trans- 
lates it twnken; only here, 2 Kings 5, 14, he renders it taufete 
sich. He saw in this washing of Naaman a foreshadowing of. 
Holy Baptism. (See his exposition of Ps. 122.) 

The Talmud ealls the Levitical washings Tebilim (Tract 
Taanith [Fasting], vol. VIII, ch. II, p. 41; Berachoth [Bless- 
ings], ch. ILI, sec. 6; Pesachim [Passover], vol. V, ch. VIII; 
Chagiga [ Feast-Offering], ch. ITI, sec. 1. 2. 3; vol. VI, pp. 44. 
48;°) Leprosy, ch. XIV, sec. 3), from tabal, to dip, and de- 
scribes them as immersions. One or two quotations may suf- 
fice: “R. Ada bar Ahabha said: ‘A man who is guilty of sin, 
and makes confession, and does not turn from it, to whom is 
he like? To a man who has in his hands a defiling reptile, 
who, even if he immerses in all the waters of the world, his 
baptism avails him nothing; but let him cast it from his hand, 
and if he immerses in only forty seah of water [about 120 gal- 
lons], immediately his baptism avails him.’” (Taanith [Fast- 
ing], ch. II; quoted by Edersheim, Life of Jesus, vol. I, ch. XI, 
p- 278. See also Rodkinson, vol. VIII, p. 41.) —“‘As a legal 
diving-bath purifies the unclean, so does the Holy One, blessed 
be He, cleanse Israel.” (Mishna, ch. VIII; Tract Yomah. 
Rodkinson, vol. VI, p. 132.) Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue 
with Trypho, a Jew, ch. XIII, also describes the Old Testament 
baptisms as immersions. And the Jewish Encyclopedia calls 
the Levitical bath of the whole person in water “immersion of 
the whole body.” (Sub v. Ablution.)*) 

Finally, since the Rabbis trace their traditional baptism 


3) Everyone charged by the words of the Law to enter water renders 
unclean holy things, and is prevented from entering the temple. (The 
Heifer, ch. XI, 4—6.) 

4) Mishna, Tract Hagiga (Holocaust), ch. III, vol. VI, p. 44: “A 
mourner, before the burial of the. dead (who has not defiled himself yet 
on the dead), and one who lacks atonement, need dipping in a legal bath 
for sacred things, but not for heave-offering.” (Gemara, p. 48.) “Why so? 
Because they were under restriction, the sages ordained that they shall 
dip.” (p. 48.) 
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of proselytes to the baptisms recorded in Moses, it is probable 
that they also adopted the mode of these Mosaic baptisms when 
they baptized converts to Judaism. Now, what was the mode 
of proselyte baptism? Our sainted Prof. Lange said in his 
comment on Matt. 3: “Baptism was then performed at day- 
time by immersion of the whole person. While standing in 
the water, the proselyte was instructed in certain portions of 
the Law. Whole families were thus baptized, including in- 
fants. John’s baptism was similar to this of the Jews in out- 
ward form.” The Pulpit Commentary, ad Matt. 3,1, says: “The 
law for the baptism of a proselyte was: “They bring the prose- 
lyte to baptism, and when they have placed him in the water, 
they again instruct him in the weightier and lighter matters 
of the Law, which, being heard, he plunges down and comes up, 
and behold, he is an Israelite in all things.” 
verted Jew, writes (Life of Jesus the Messiah, vol. Il. Append. 
XII, p. 745 f.): “The person to be baptized, having cut his 
hair and nails, undressed completely [the baptism was per- 
formed in private], made fresh profession of his faith before 
what were designated ‘the fathers of the baptism’ (our god- 
fathers), and then immersed completely, so that every part of 
the body was completely touched by the water.” Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary: “The proselyte was ae in a tank or pool, up 
to his neck in water,” ete. 

Perhaps Luther had this custom in yiew when he wrote 
his letter (July 9, 1530) to Heinrich Genesius, pastor at Ich- 
tershausen, who had asked him how a Jewess was to be bap- 
tized. Luther writes: “Gnade und Friede im Herrn! Ohne 
Not ist’s, lieber Herr Pfarrherr, Euch zu erinnern, dass Thr 
die Person, so getauft soll werden, zuvor eine Zeitlang fleissig 
unterweiset, was die Summa sei der zehn Gebote, des christ- 
lichen Glaubens und Vaterunsers; item, was die Taufe sei, was 
sie nuetze und bedeute. Soviel aber die oeffentliche Taufe be- 
_ langet, lasse ich mir gefallen, dass sie mit Tuechern hedeckt, 
- wie das Weibervolk im Bade, in einer Wanne im Wasser, bis 
an den Hals reichend, mit dem Badtuch angetan sitze, ich 


Edersheim, a con- 
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wollte auch, dass die Wanne mit Tapeten behaengt, ganz be- 
deckt waere, wie ein Schweissbad in Haeusern gewoehnlich, 
und yom Taeufer mit dem Haupt dreimal ins Wasser getaucht 
wuerde mit den gebraeuchlichen Worten, als naemlich: Ich 


taufe dich im Namen des Vaters und des Sohnes und des Hei- 


ligen Geistes, Amen.” (St. Louis Ed. X, 2146 f.) 

We have stated that Jewish tradition traces the baptism 
of proselytes to the baptisms enjoined on the Jews by Moses, 
and that it is probable, therefore, that the mode of both bap- 
tisms was the same. If such was the case, then the mode of 
the various Mosaic baptisms was immersion. That is the belief 
to which the foregoing considerations must lead an impartial 
investigator. 

But at the same time they bring home to our mind the 
burdensomeness of the baptismal ordinances ‘‘imposed upon” 
the people of God in the Old Testament. ‘Together with the 
other carnal ordinances mentioned by the apostle in this verse 
they were indeed “‘a yoke” of which St. Peter says (Acts 15, 10) 
that neither their fathers nor they were able to bear it. From 
this heavy yoke our great High Priest has delivered us and has 
given us that washing of regeneration which “works forgive- 
ness of sins... declare.” Therefore: Hebr. 10, 22. 


St. Louis, Mo. C. Drewes. 


THE -PROOF TEXTS OF THE: CATECHISMs WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE SECOND ARTICLE. 
(Continued. ) 
Matt. 18, 11: The Son of Man ts come to save that which 
was lost. 
In a previous article we have spoken of the personal union 
of the two natures in Christ. The question arises: Cur Deus 
homo? Why did God become man? Christ Himself states 
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the purpose thus: “The Son of Man is come to save that which 
was lost.” What was the cause of our lost condition? Sin. 
Hence Paul says: “Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
simmers,” 1 Tim. 1, 15. In the present passage Jesus speaks, 
but He does not say: “Z am come to save,” ete., but: “The 
Son of Man is come to save,” thus calling attention to the fact 
that it was necessary for Him to become man in order to carry 
out the plan of salvation. (See Tunot. Quarr., vol. XII, p. 38.) 
But why was it necessary that our Redeemer should be a true 
man? This the next passage tells us. 


Hebr. 2, 14: Forasmuch, then, as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took part 
of the same, that through death He might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that 1s, the devil. 

The “children” are partakers of flesh and blood. These 
“children” had sinned. Through sin they had come into the 
bondage of the devil. “Through one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin,” Rom. 5, 12. “The wages of sin is 
death.” How was this power to be broken? Man had sinned, 
and man must bear the penalty of sin; the Law was given to 
man, and by man it must be fulfilled. In order to become 
man’s substitute, Christ became man. The “children,” the 
sinners, were “partakers of flesh and blood,’ so Christ “like- 
wise took part of the same.” Why? “That through death He 
might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil.’ That says,-Christ became man in order to become 
capable of fulfilling the Law man had transgressed, to suffer 
and die in man’s stead. “He was made like unto His brethren, 
that He might make reconciliation for the sins of the people,” 
v. 17. Thus, both the fact and the purpose of Christ’s incar- 
nation are set forth in Hebr. 2, 14.— But why was it necessary 
that He should be true God at the same time ? 


Ps. 49, 7. 8: None of them can by any means redeem his 
brother, nor gwe to God a ransom for him: for the redemp- 
tion of thevr soul is precious, and it ceaseth forever. 
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To be saved man must be redeemed, a ransom must be 
paid, God must be reconciled. Who was to pay this redemp- 
tion money? <A “brother” for a brother? Not “by any means” 
could this be done. Why not? “The redemption of thevr soul 
is too precious.” The brother, 2. e., man, any man like our- 
selves, cannot even redeem himself, much less “his brother.” 
Aye, even a sinless man could have kept the Law for himself 
only, because it would have been his duty to do so. Among 
men there was no savior to be found; hence, looking for help 
from this quarter, the redemption must cease forever. The 
sin of the whole human race had to be borne, the wrath of 
God must be appeased, the curse of the Law must be removed, 
infinite divine justice must be satisfied, death, hell, the devil 
must be overcome—aye, “the redemption of their soul was 
precious.” The price with which ‘our souls must be bought 
was too great for a mere man to furnish. “A high priest be- 
came us who was holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sin- 
ners, and made higher than the heavens,” Hebr. 7, 26. Our 
Savior must be God and man in one person. “While a mere 
God could not have suffered and died at all, and a mere man 
could not have suffered and died sufficiently, the suffering and 
death of the God-man was both real and sufficient; real, be- 
cause of the human nature, and sufficient, because of the divine 
nature.” 

Tue THREEFOLD OFFICE oF CHRIST. 

This wonderful Person, Christ, has performed a wonder- 
ful work, which may be expressed in that one all-comprehensive 
word — salvation. Comparing the Scripture passages that treat 
of His activity, in order to see what Christ did and does to 
carry out the work of salvation, we find that it is threefold. 
It consists in teaching us the way to salvation, in reconciling 
us with His heavenly Father, and in governing and protect- 
ing us. Hence we speak of a threefold office of Christ: the 
prophetic, the priestly, and the kingly. | ; 

Geruarp: “Christ atones God for the guilt of our sins... 
which is a work peculiar to a priest. Christ publishes to us 


i 
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God’s counsel concerning our redemption and salvation, which 
is the work of a prophet. Christ efficaciously applies to us the 
benefit of redemption and salvation, and rules us by the scepter 
of His Word and Holy Ghost, which is the work of a king.” 


Curist Our PRopHer. 

Deut. 18, 15: The Lord, thy God, will raise up unto thee 
a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me; unto Him ye shall hearken. ; 

On Mount Sinai Jehovah had said to Moses: “I will raise 
them up a Prophet from among their brethren like unto thee; 
and I will put my words in His mouth, and He shall speak 
unto them all that I shall command Him. And it shall come 
to pass that whosoever will not hearken unto my words which 
He shall speak in my name, I will require it of him,” Deut. 
18, 16—19. Shortly before his death, Moses bequeathed this 
precious promise of the Great Prophet as a rich legacy to his 
people, saying, in the words of our text: “Yhe Lord, thy God, 
will raise wp unto thee a Prophet,” ete. 

Who is this prophet par excellence? Scripture is its own 
interpreter. It does not leave us in doubt as to who is meant. 
It is Jesus of Nazareth. Peter, in his great discourse to the 
Jews, quotes the very words of our text and says they find 
their fulfillment in Jesus Christ. (See Acts 3, 18—23.) 
Again, Philip finding Nathanael, said unto him: “We have 
found Him, of whom Moses in the Law, and the prophets, 
_ did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph,” John 1, 45. 
Jesus Himself says to the Jews: “Think not that I will accuse 
you to the Father: there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, 
on whom ye have set your hope. For if ye believed Moses, 
ye would believe me; for he wrote of me,” John 5, 45. 46. 
And on the Mount of Transfiguration the voice of the Father 
was heard: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear ye Him!” Moses, by preeminence the great 
prophet of the Old Testament, speaks of Christ, the prophet 
zat’ eFoyyv. ‘ 
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Moses says: ‘The Lord will raise up a Prophet like 
unto me.” What is the proper meaning of the word prophet? 
We must avoid the narrow interpretation which would make 
this term simply.to mean a foreteller of future events. Exod. 
7, 1 we read: ‘And the Lord said unto Moses, See, I have 
made thee a god to Pharaoh; and Aaron, thy brother, shall 
be thy prophet.” Moses had shrunk from the commission im- 
posed upon him by God to deliver Israel, especially because, 
as he said, “I am slow of speech and of a slow tongue,” Exod. 
4,10. To overcome this difficulty his brother Aaron was di- 
rected to be his prophet, 2. e., his spokesman, his mouthpiece. 
“He shall be a mouth to thee,’ Exod. 4, 14-16. God says 
of Jeremiah the prophet: “Thou shalt be my mouth.” 


A prophet is the mouth of God. God put His words into the ~ 


prophet’s mouth, and to these the prophet gave utterance. 
“God spake unto the fathers through the prophets,’ Hebr. 1, 1. 
Two things therefore make up the content proper of the term 
prophet: 1. the divine revelation— “Holy men of God spoke 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost;” 2. the declaration 
to men of what the prophet had received by inspiration. Hence 
the formula we so frequently meet with in Scriptures, espe- 
cially in Matthew: ‘Now all this is come to pass, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord through the prophet,” 
Matt. 1, 22. The Lord is the speaker; the prophet is His 
mouthpiece, His organ. John the Baptist, of whom we have 


no recorded predictions, is called a prophet, Matt. 11, 9: “But — 


what went ye out for to see? A prophet? Yea, I say unto 
you, and more than a prophet.” So the meaning of the term 
“prophet” is not chiefly a foreteller of future events, but rather 
a mouthpiece, a spokesman, an interpreter of God. Such was 
Moses, such was Christ. “God, who at sundry times and in 


divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the - 


prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son,” 
Hebr. 1, 1. 2. 

~But Christ is a prophet in a much higher sense than 
Moses. This Son, of whom Hebrews speaks, is God’s Son, is 


s 
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God Himself. In Christ God spoke and taught on earth. 
Moses declared unto the people: “Thus saith the Lord,’ 
Christ proclaimed: “Verily, verily, J say unto you.” Moses 
received his knowledge of divine things by revelation from 
God; Christ, the incarnate Word, was Himself the fountain 
of all knowledge. 

Unto this Great Prophet “ye shall hearken,” 1. e., unto 
Him and Him only. He is the only Teacher in the Church. 
“And it shall be, that every soul that shall not hearken to that 
prophet shall be utterly destroyed from among the people,” . 
Acts 3, 23. Therefore, “Kiss the Son, lest He be angry and 


» ye perish in the way. Blessed are all they that take refuge 


mam!” Ps. 2, 12. 

Moses says: God will raise up a prophet like unto me. 
It is not within our purpose to draw all the parallel lines be- 
tween Moses and Christ; moreover, too, it is self-evident that 
Christ is superior to Moses regarding both His person and 
His office. Wherein, then, does the likeness between Moses 
and Christ consist? “When Christ is called a prophet like 
unto Moses, Deut. 18, 15, the point of comparison is the media- 
tion of a covenant. As Moses was the mediator of the old 
and transient covenant, so Christ is the Mediator of the new, 
permanent covenant, Hebr. 12, 18—28.” (Dr. F. Pieper, 
Die Lehre von Christi Werk, p. 11.) “The Law was given 
through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ,” 
John 1, 17. 


Matt. 17, 5: This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear ye Him! 

Jesus, we are told, ascended a high mountain, probably 
Mount Tabor. Three of His disciples, Peter, James, and 
John, were with Him. And He “was transfigured before 
them: and His face did shine as the sun, and His raiment 
was white as the light.” Two heavenly messengers, Moses and 
Elias, appeared on the scene. Presently the glory of God 
manifested itself in a bright cloud as of old in the wilderness, 
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Exod. 18, 21. 22. The Father’s voice, 2 Pet. 1, 17. 18, was 
heard, saying: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear ye Him!” We observe: 1. The man Jesus of 
Nazareth is at the same time the Son of God, very God. 2. The 
work which the incarnate Son performs for the salvation of 
mankind is well-pleasing to God. God accepts the sacrifice of 


His Son. 3. The Father demands: “Hear ye Him!” Here, 


is the echo of Deut. 18, 15. Him only shall we hear, in Him 
we shall believe. He is the true Prophet that teaches the way 
to God aright. And this Prophet speaks to us in the Scrip- 
tures. “Blessed are they that hear the Word of God, and keep 
it,7; Like 11928. 

Christ executes His prophetic office in two ways: 1. im- 
mediately, John 1, 18; 2. mediately, Luke 10, 16. 


John 1, 18: No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only-begotten Son, which is ir the bosom of the Father, i 
hath declared Him. 

The pronoun éxezvoc, literally, that one, here translated 
He, in various other passages rendered the same, e- g., 1, 33, 
lends. a very marked emphasis to the clause: “He hath de- 
clared Him.” The meaning is: He declared Him as no other 
could. And declared, ¢&yynoatT0, says He acted as the Father’s 
exegete, as His interpreter. Through Him the Father’s in- 
most thoughts have been revealed to fallen mankind. All true 
knowledge of the Father is mediated by Him. And why was 
He so well qualified to do this? Because this man Christ, in 
the state of His humiliation, while sojourning visibly upon 
earth, as St. John says, “ds in the bosom of the Father,” in 
the most intimate and continuous communion with the Father, 
and what He “saw and heard” there, John 3, 32, He com- 
municated to us. Aye, this man Christ was at the same time 
“the only-begotten Son” of the Father, hence very God Him- 
self, who in the eternal counsels of the Holy Trinity devised 
the plan, the ways and means, of redemption for a world lost 
in sin. Hence.the knowledge that He communicates is a di- 
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vine knowledge. If we would know the Father’s will, the com- 
mand is: “Hear ye Him!’ If any one should ask as did 
Philip: “Show us the Father,” the answer is: “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 
And what was the quintessence of His declaration? Let 
St. John answer, from whose Gospel this passage is taken and 
who carries out this thought from the beginning of the Pro- 
logue to the very last chapter. He says: “These have been 
written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing ye might have life through 
His name,” John 20, 33. The prophets of old preached about 
Him; He preached about Himself. In the days of His visible 
presence here upon earth He performed this prophetic office 
in His own ‘person—immediately. This His activity has 
ceased to-day. To-day He performs it mediately. 


Luke 10, 16: He that heareth you heareth me; and he 
that despiseth you despiseth me; and he that despiseth me 
despiseth Him that sent me. 

At the close of the charge to His twelve disciples, Christ 
said: “He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that re- 
ceiveth me receiveth Him that sent me,” Matt. 10, 40. Words 
of the same import are found in our text. They are addressed 
to the seventy who were to proclaim the Gospel of the king- 
dom of God. “He that heareth you heareth me.” Christ to- 
day does not speak to men directly, but through human minis- 
ters. The treatment we accord to His ambassadors we accord 
to Christ, to God. The Gospel is Christ’s voice. Wherever 
it is proclaimed Christ speaks. He is the only Teacher in the 
- Church to this day. This truth we find throughout the New 
Testament. Paul says, Col. 3,°16: “Let the Word of Christ 
dwell in you richly in all wisdom.” The Corinthians he ad- 
monishes: “Ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in me,” ete. 
To the Thessalonians he writes: “From you hath sounded forth 
the Word of the Lord,’ 1 Thess. 1, 8. ‘We waxed bold in our 
God to speak unto’ you the Gospel of God,’ 1 Thess. 2, 2. 
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Again: “When ye received the Word of God which ye heard 
of us, ye received it not as the word of men, but, as it is in 
truth, the Word of God,” 1 Thess. 2, 18. The Word of the 
Lord, the Word of God,— these are controvertible terms, —is 
the only word to be preached, and nothing but this Word. 
Hence the admonition to the preachers of the Gospel: “If any 
man speak, let him speak as the oracles’’—the words — “of 
God,” 1 Pet. 4, 11. Phrases such as are frequently heard in 
sectarian churches: “In my opinion the Lord would say;” or, 
“My view of this passage is this;” or, ‘““The idea conveyed here . 
seems to be,’ must not be uttered from a Lutheran pulpit. 
Lutheran ministers say with the apostle: “We speak that we 
do know.” Opinions, views, conjectures, have no place in the 
pulpit. Throughout the sermon the Word of God, the voice 
of Christ, must be heard. He is the only Teacher in the. 
Church. “One is your Master, even Christ.” 


Springfield, Hl. ° Lovis WEssEL. 
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Doematix von A. Hoenecke. 3. Lieferung. 1909. North-. 
western Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. Pages 
161—240. Price, 40 ets. 


(See pages 125—128, 188—190 of the current volume of THE0- 
LOGICAL QUARTERLY.) The present number completes the thesis on 
the Holy Trinity, reproduced in our last issue, and adds Thesis II: 
The Church describes the mystery of the Trinity in accordance with 
the Holy Scriptures. She does not become involved in a contradic- 
tion, when, in doing so,-she offers a description in terms that are 
not found in Scripture, but are not foreign to Scripture, as regards 
their form. Thesis III: The theology of the Church, while employ- 
ing such terms, foreign to Scripture, in describing the Trinity, testi- 
fies expressly that such philosophical terms as “essence,” “person,” 
which she employs in this connection, are not employed in their ordi- 
nary, but in a special meaning. Thesis IV: The theology of the 
Church comprehends the statement of the Holy Scriptures, viz., that 
in God there is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in the following dog- 
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matic formulae: Una divina essentia in tribus personis subsistit, 
or: Unus est Deus essentia, sed,idem essentia Deus unus, trinus est 
personis. Chap. V. The Doctrine of the Works of God. § 22. Crea- 
tion. Thesis I: The Holy Scriptures assure us that God is, in a 
perfect sense of the term, the Creator of the world. Thesis II: 
Genesis narrates the history of the creation in such a manner that 
we cannot but view the same as a temporal act. Thesis III: Inas- 
much as God is a perfectly free agent in the creation of the world, 
it must be conceded that God might have refused to create the world, 
or that He might have created the world in a different manner than 
He did; on the other hand, it is certain that the world, as created, 
is perfect. Thesis [V: The ultimate end of the creation is the glory 
of God. § 23. On Divine Providence. Thesis I: The providence 
of God, in the strict sense, is that provident care, resting on the love 
of God, as also on His foreknowledge and purpose, by which all 
created things are preserved, permeated, and ordered, in accordance 
with their final purpose, which is the glory of God and the welfare 
of mankind. 


Avxiniarium. Predigtentwuerfe aus der fuenfzigjachrigen 
Amtszeit des seligen Pastors C. Gross sen. Dargeboten 
von seinen Soehnen C. und #. M. Gross. Zweites Heft. ” 
St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. Print. 
1909. “Price, 50 cts. 


(See p. 123 of the current volume of THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY.) 
The present number contains 47 outlines on Epistle and Gospel 
pericopes from Septuagesima Sunday to Second Easter Day inclusive. 
The outlines for Good Friday in this collection are exceptionally rich 
in content. In a Second Part are added 50 outlines for sermons 
preached on a variety of occasions, such as arise in the life of a con- 
gregation, also a few sermons on free texts. — The Auailiarium prom- 
ises to become a little thesawrus homileticus. 


Friern Reaper. Standard American Series. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1909. Price, 50 cts. 


We anticipate that the above announcement will draw a sigh of 
relief from our schoolteachers’ hearts, for this closing volume of our 
series of “Readers” had been expected for some time. The contents 
are such as to insure the realization of every just expectation. It is 
a live and lively Reader, well adapted to rounding the instruction in 
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English which a pupil ought to receive in a Twentieth Century Lu- 
theran Parish School.—The book has two parts, containing, re- 
spectively, 46 and 45 selections, followed by a list of proper nouns 


and a Vocabulary at the end of the book, marked for spelling exer-' 


cises. Each lesson is prefaced by a list of defined words. 


Porrraits or Jesus. By William Dallmann. American Lu- 
theran Publication Board, Pittsburg, Pa. 1909. ‘227 
pages. 

The present volume, well printed and tastefully bound in purple 

and gold, which comes to us from the esteemed author’s pen, is a 

fruit of his ministrations at the sanctuary. Tracing the sketch 

which the Master has left us of Himself, the author has reverently 
drawn likenesses of our Lord and God, which enlighten, stir, cheer, 
and comfort the reader as they must have stirred the congregation 
which listened to them. There are twenty-four characterizations of 

Jesus in this book, suggested by the names and titles in which the 

Lord chose to exhibit His exalted dignity and His blessed mission 

to men. The arrangement of matter in each “portrait” can be seen 

— to quote at random — from the twelfth, “Jesus the Good Shepherd.” 

It is shown that Jesus is what He claims to be, because He 1. saves, 

2. feeds, 3. protects, 4. enlarges His flock. We heartily commend 

this book. 


Sociarism. A Review of Modern Economic Movements, with 
Especial Reference to Socialism and Its Antagonism to 
Christianity. A Conference Paper by Rev. C. C. Mor- 
hart of Cleveland, O. Printed by request of Lake Erie 
Conference. American Lutheran Publication Board, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 30 pages.. Price, 10 cts. 

This paper has, in reality, two parts: one is historical, and 
traces the genesis of the leading manifestations of the socialistic 
Zeitgeist; the other is elenchic, and exhibits the antichristian char- 
acter of Socialism. The presentation of matter is in very compact 
form, and the progression of thought quite rapid. Standard author- 
ities have been quoted in their most significant utterances. Very 
much valuable information on a live question of the hour has been 
crowded into comparatively little space. We fully share the author’s 
conviction: “The survey of economic history leads to three con- 
clusions: first, that Socialists, e. g., Karl Marx in the Socialist Mani- 
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festo of 1848, distorts the facts of economic history to support 
Socialistic theories; second, that Socialism itself is a problematical 
solution of social problems; and finally, that there is no simple, 
easily applied formula which will cure social evils. A review of the 
Socialist publications leads to the conclusion that Christians should 
not be members of a party that does not confine itself to party 
affairs, but deliberately antagonizes the Christian religion.” The 
author uses Bebel’s declaration on the subject of religion made at 
the Social Democratic Congress of 1907, with telling effect, to show 
“that every Social Democrat, or Socialist, may think and believe 
what he pleases, but he may confess his faith only as long as he 
is an atheist. With Socialists religion is a private affair, but in- 
fidelity is a party affair. A man may be a Christian and as such 
accept economic Socialism as a principle of social action, but it is 
hard to see how a regular Socialist can be a Christian and at the 
same time be a member of a practical Socialist party that is anti- 
Christian.” Among the bibliography at the end we could wish to 
have seen included Ely’s “Socialism. An Examination of its Nature, 
Strength, and Weakness, with Suggestions for Social Reforms.” The 
references at the end of this book to Socialistic literature are excep- 
tionally exhaustive and critically arranged. 


Tur Cuicaco Synop anp Its AntEecepents. By Martin L. 
Wagner. Wartburg Publishing House Press, Waverly, 
Jowa. 271 pages, and 46 pages of plates. 


The Chicago Synod is a Lutheran church body, young in name> 
but hoary in its antecedents. It received its present name at a con- 
vention held at the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity 
in Chicago, Ill., on September 24, 1896. The Chicago Synod is the 
lawful heir and successor to “The Indiana Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church,” founded in Zion’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
East Germantown, Ind., October 23, 1871. This synod, again, took 
the place of “The Union Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” 
which was organized at Newton Church, Boone County, Ind., Novem- 
ber 5, 1859. (Since 1863 the term “Evangelic” in the name of the 
synod was displaced by “Evangelical.”) The “Union Synod,” in 
turn, supplanted “The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Indiana,’ 
which constituted itself as a distinct church body at a called meeting 
in St. John’s Church, Johnson County, Ind., August 15, 1835. This 
date marks the beginning of the synodical history of the society 
under review in this book. But the society boasts a pre-synodical 
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history that is brimful of interest to the patient searcher for the 
beginnings of Lutheranism in our country. Its headwaters lie south 
and east of the Ohio River and the Alleghenies, and following this 
little synodical river up-stream, we are carried back into the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century. “It may very properly be said 
that the Synod of Indiana had its genesis in the settlement of Lu- 
therans in North Carolina.” (p. 108.) Names like Adolf Nuessmann, ~ 
Gottfried Arndt, Gottlieb Storch, Paul Henkel, Robert Miller, Gott- — 

lieb Schober, David Henkel, John Morkert (the author always writes 
Markert), Christian Moretz, Philip Henkel, occur again and again 
in the account of the causes which led up tothe organization of the 
first Indiana Synod. The earnest struggle which engaged the Ameri- 
ean Lutheran Church in the early part of the nineteenth century, the 
struggle between “General Synodism” and “Henkelism,” must be 
taken into consideration, if one would understand the early character 
and the later development of the Chicago Synod. The ancestors of 
the Chicago Synod were ranged on the side of the Henkels and the 


Tennessee Synod. Some of their ablest men had come to them from _~ 


that quarter, and Henkel and Tennessee influence was dominant 
among them for many years. The author has traced this influence 
and passed a fair judgment on its strength and its weaknesses. He 
has words of cordial approval, yea, of admiration, for the staunch 
confessionalism of the old leaders of the Tennessee Synod; and he 
offers just censure on the lack of educational facilities provided by 
this synod, and the rather loose connection of its pastors with their 
congregations. The struggle of the Tennessee Synod with the General 
Synod is a memorable one. We do not know whether the author has 
had access to the records still existing of that struggle. The classical 
work of Dr, Graebner he seems not to know. But there are records 
which exhibit well the line of argument of the Tennessceans against 
the General Synod, that deserve to be preserved somewhere. We 
herewith offer some of them from our collection of Lutherana, not 
charging the author with an omission, but simply to illustrate the 
character of theological warfare a century ago. 
THE OBJECTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE AGAINST THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE GENERAL SYNOD. 


We, the committee, consisting of Adam Miller, David Henkel, Conrad 
Keicher, Ambrose Henkel, Daniel Lutz, John Smith, and Peter C. Boger, 
being appointed by the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Tennessee for the 
purpose of compiling the objections against the constitution of the General 
Synod, intend to proceed conscientiously, according to the best of our 
knowledge. We shall translate and review the principal and most im- 
portant articles and sections of the constitution of the General Synod. — 
That which is printed with the smaller type, are the articles and sections 
of said constitution; but that with the larger, our objections against it. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD IN THE 
UnitTEep STATES or AMERICA. 


“Whereas Jesus Christ, the great head of His church, hath not given her 
any particular prescriptions how church government should be regulated, she 
therefore enjoys the privilege in all her departments to make such regulations 
as appear best, agreeble to situation and circumstances. In confidence therefore 
to God our Father, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in the divine Word—for the exercise of brotherly love, for the 
furtherance of Christian harmony, for the preservation of the unity of the spirit 
in the bonds of peace we, the deputies of the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Pennsylvania and adjacent states, the German and English Byangelical 
Lutheran Synod of North Carolina and adjacent states, the Hyangelical Lutheran 
Ministry of New York and adjacent states and territories, and the Hvangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Maryland, Virginia, etc., have for ourselves and our succes- 
sors in their place adopted the following constitution :” 


Objections. 


Can it possibly be true that Christ has given His Chureh no par- 
ticular prescriptions how church-goyernment should be regulated? Has 
He left it to a majority of votes to do as they please in this respect? 
We readily admit: the Church enjoys the privilege to introduce some 
innocent customs, such as holy-days, days of humiliation and prayer, 
and such like things, which may edify, provided always that such be not 
imposed upon any person eontrary to his will or conscience, and that 
such be not ordered contrary to the doctrines and regulations of Christ 
and His apostles. But such local and temporary regulations do by no 
means comprise the whole government of the Church in all her depart- 
ments: they comprise only the least and most insignificant part thereof. 
What is to be understood by the departments of the Church? The de- 
partments of the Church must be the several stations in the Church, 
such as the ministry, church-council, the congregation, ete., the same as 
the members compose one body, 1 Cor. 12, 12—31. Temporary and local 
regulations, which Christ did not prescribe, can be none of the depart- 
ments or branches of the Church, because the Church consists of all 
believers and saints in the world, and the several stations they fill are 
her departments. If the constitution had said that Christ had given no 
prescriptions for the establishment of a general synod, nor particular 
ones for the regulation of some things not essential to the Church, we 
should not allege any objections. But instead of this, it saith: Christ 
has not given any particular prescriptions how church-government should 
be regulated; that the Church therefore enjoys the liberty in all her 
departments to make such regulations as appear best, according to situa- 
tion and circumstances. Agreeable to this statement, there is nothing 
to govern the General Synod but their own majority; they acknowledge 
no other criterion of church-government. Christ, agreeable to this, would 
be excluded from the government of His Church; if He has left no par- 
ticular prescriptions how she should be regulated, He must have devolved 
this important measure on the majority of votes! But, blessed be God: 
our blessed Savior has not left His Church in this destitute manner. 
Some necessary rules He has prescribed Himself, and others by His 
apostles, when, after His luminous ascension to His Father, He anointed 
them with extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost; hence whatsoever they 
have written is the same as His own declarations. Christ is real God 
as well as man; He must therefore be an omniscient King, enthroned 
at His Father’s right hand; in a single moment all things are present 
to His view; all possible circumstances with which His Church is en- 
compassed, in every age and clime to eternity, He foresees; His infinite 
wisdom prescribed everything necessary to govern and comfort His people. 
He is not like the kings of this world who stand in need of a multitude 
of counselors to secure their safety. The following passages are the pre- 
scriptions of Christ and His apostles how to regulate the Church in all 
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her departments: Christ saith Matt. 18, 15: “Moreover, if thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But 
if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be established. And 
if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church; but if he neglect 
to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a pub- 
lican.” Christ, in this passage, in a particular- manner prescribes a rule 
how to treat an offending brother. In this case the Church has not the 
liberty to act according to her pleasure, agreeable to situation and cir- 
cumstances: as, for instance,a wealthy and popular brother, being guilty 
of trespasses, would be screened, in order to avoid his displeasure and 
the loss of his ample stipends, whereas the poor one would be rebuked. — 
This would be acting agreeable to circumstances, but not according to 
the rule of Christ. Matt.6 He prescribes a rule how His Church shall 
be governed, in giving of alms, in fasting and praying. 1 Cor, 11, 4—15, 
St. Paul prescribes sufficient rules with respect to publie worship. 1 Tim. 
3, 1—13, he describes the grades of ministers: Bishops and Deacons, with 
their requisite qualifications. 1 Tim. 5, 19, he gives instructions how to 
receive an accusation against an elder. V. 20, he commands to rebuke 
those openly who sin. And y. 22, that hands should not suddenly be laid 
on any man. 2 Tim. 2, 3—6, he shows that ministers should not be en- 
tangled with the things of this world. 1 Cor. 5, 1—13, he directs the 
Church how to treat fornicators, covetous, extortioners, ete. Gal. 6, how 
to treat a brother that is overtaken in a fault. 2 Thess, 3,6; Tit. 1, 5—8; 
Acts 20, 28; 1 Tim. 3, 2—6; Tit. 1,9; 1 Pet. 5, 2. 3, the duty of teachers 
may be seen. — See I Cor. 9, 14; Gal. 6, 6. 7; 1 Tim. 5, 17. 18; 1 Thess. 
5, 12.-13; Hebr. 13, 17, how hearers should treat their teachers is pre- 
scribed. — The duties of husbands, wives, parents, children, masters, and 
servants are all defined, 1 Pet. 3, 7; Col. 3, 19; Eph. 5, 22, and chap. 6. 
From these and many more passages, that might be quoted, it is evident 
that Christ and His inspired apostles have given the Church sufficient 
prescriptions of her government in all her various branches. They are 
general rules, and yet applicable in every particular case that may occur, 
so that they are also particular prescriptions. But that the constitution 
of the General Synod saith that Christ has not left such particular pre- 
scriptions appears a strange, unwarranted, and arbitrary assertion. Is it 
possible that any person can imagine that a majority of votes in our 
days can prescribe better rules and regulations than those prescribed by 
Christ and His apostles? 

This constitution further saith: “By the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in the divine Word.” How is it possible that they can consistently say 
that the Holy Spirit, in the divine Word, hath taught or guided them 
to establish a General Synod, when at the same time they declare that 
Christ has not given any particular prescriptions how church-government' 
should be regulated? Has He given no particular prescriptions in this 
respect, then, surely, He has nowhere in His Word commanded or sanc- 
tioned this constitution of the General Synod.— How, then, could they 
have been guided by the Holy Spirit in the divine Word to form it, pro- 
vided the divine Word, as they affirm, is silent with respect to such 
things? Can it be supposed that the Holy Spirit, in a miraculous man- 
ner, taught them, without the Word? Doth the Holy Spirit, now, teach 
any person without the Word? If this were the case, there would be no 
need for the Word, because every one might be taught by the Spirit 
without it. 

It further saith: ‘For the exercise of brotherly love, for the further- 
ance of Christian harmony, for the preservation of the unity of the spirit 
in the bonds of peace.” — We sincerely wish it might be considered that 
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the attempt of the establishment of this General Synod has not produced 
any brotherly love, nor harmony, nor peace, but, on the contrary, divi- 
sions, contentions, and confusion.*) This establishment is nothing but 
self-invented rules and traditions of men—and such as love Christian 
liberty cannot suffer themselves to be brought into bondage; hence the 
confusion. O ye watchmen of Zion, pity and spare the flock! 


ARTICLH I. 


“The body founded on this constitution is denominated: The Hvangelical 
Lutheran General Synod of the United States of America.” 


This body, indeed, may call itself Evangelical Lutheran, yet not be 
such. The constitution does nowhere say that the Augsburg Confession 


1) That this institution of General Synods promotes unity in spirit is con- 
trary to constant experience. The Presbyterians, Methodists, and other churches 
are governed by General Synods: and have many human rules and regulations ; 
but yet, from time to time, many disputes and factions have arisen among them, 
so that they are split into many sects and parties. The Lutheran church never 
heretofore was governed by a General Synod; yet, she never was divided until 
this novel system was introduced. She produced many able, learned, and pious 
ministers. When sometimes a few immoral ministers imposed themselves on the 
congregations, they were abhorred by the pious, and the people getting sufii- 
ciently acquainted with their fruits, had reason enough to abandon them, without 
the interposition of a General Synod. — The first Lutheran ministers emigrated 
from Germany and Sweden, where they also were ordained. Some settled in 
Pennsylvania, and others in the Southern states. Being few in number, no 
particular synods were formed for many years: yet they were united. The 
Augsburg Confession of faith, containing the principal doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures, was their standard of union. It was unalterable: they had no novel 
system, produced by a majority of votes, to expect. Congregations being vacant, 
and candidates ready for holy orders, to supply the vacancies, one or more 
neighboring ministers were requested to examine and ordain them. But when, 
at length, the congregations increased in’ number, and their needs grew more 
pressing, the few ministers in Pennsylvania, with their congregations, mutually 
agreed to assemble once in a year: not to prescribe human laws and self-invented 
traditions to the church, but to examine and ordain ministers, and to reprove 
the immoral and such as had departed from sound doctrines, and to devise means 
to promulgate the Gospel. Such a meeting is called a Synod. Sometime, near 
the year 1790, another one was formed in New York —in 1803, one in the state 
of North Carolina —in 1818, one in the state of Ohio—jin 1820, one in Ten- 
nessee —in this same year, some of the ministers, who had belonged to that of 
Pennsylvania, formed one for the states of Maryland, Virginia, ete. Each of 
these Synods, before the General Constitution was formed, were independent, 
and not amenable to any superior tribunal, except that of Christ. Differences 
in local and temporary regulations, the formation of new synods, ete., were not 
considered as divisions of the church; their standard of unity was far more 
noble and exalted: the pure scriptural doctrines of the Augsburg Confession of 
faith were their meridian sun they viewed with united eyes; and anything less, 
such as local and temporary regulations, never influenced their minds, even to 
think of divisions. The church proceeded peaceably, until the unhappy and fatal 
period of 1819 arrived, when a meeting was called in Baltimore, consisting of 
some of the Synod of Pennsylvania, and an individual from North Carolina, for 
the purpose of devising a plan for the establishment of the General Synod. Said 
plan was printed and circulated. But the Reys. Leist, Steck, Scheid, Kaemmerer, 
and Andrew Henkel, ministers of the state of Ohio, published eight objections 
against it— these, together with the objections of some others, were printed in 
the German language. In addition, a publication was issued in the English lan- 
guage, on the same subject, entitled, ‘“‘Carolina Herald of Liberty.’’ In the year 
1820, another meeting was held in Hagerstown, when and where the constitu- 
tion was formed against which the present objections are made. From what 
I,can learn, the Synod of Pennsylvania, a part of North Carolina and Maryland 
compose the General Synod; and all ministers connected with either of those 
synods are under the jurisdiction of the General Synod, and partakers of the 
same cause. I am not able to ascertain with certainty whether the Synod of 
New York have adopted this constitution; it is certain some of their members 
were present when it was formed — but I am credibly informed by a friend who 
was present at their last meeting, in last October, that no deputies appeared 
from New York, nor that they transmitted any excuse for not appearing. The 
Synods of Ohio, Tennessee, and a part of North Carolina reject the constitution 
of the General Synod. There are also individual ministers in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky who had belonged to the Synod of Pennsylvania, that are opposed to the 
General Synod.— The German Reformed church, who heretofore were governed 
without a General Synod, have also lately adopted the government of a General 
Synod. — Olerk of the Committee. 
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of faith, or Luther’s Catechism, or the Bible shall be the foundation of 
doctrine and discipline of the General Synod. It is well known that they 
always have been the standard of the Lutheran Church. Why does the 
constitution not once name them? It is truly said by some that every 
person knows this. without any further mention, that they have always 
been the standard of the Church. True indeed! But who assures us that 
they are to be the standard of this General Synod? There is not a single 
clause to bind the General Synod to act in conformity to them. The 
General Synod has unlimited power by this constitution to promote any 
doctrine, to establish any new creed, or institute any discipline they 
please; for there is no Augsburg Confession of faith, no Luther’s Cate- 
chism, nor Bible to restrict them. If they see cause, they may establish 
the principles of deism, or any other that may seem most lucrative and 
popular. No doubt many are ready to say: Surely, so many pious and 
learned men would not aim at such horrid things, even if there is no 
provision made in’ the constitution. But it is not reasonable that the 
Christian Chureh should repose her-confidence in man, or to make flesh 
her refuge. If we are to trust to the piety, learning, and good motives 
of men, we need no constitution at all, we may adopt the principles of 
monarchical despotism, and be ruled without a law, agreeable to the 
pleasure of tyrants. Had the framers of this constitution been zealous 
advocates for the Lutheran doctrine, they would have been careful to 
insert a clause to compel the General Synod always to act according to 
our standard books. It is an easy thing to prove that some of the 
founders of this General Synod have openly denied some of the important 
doctrines of the Augsburg Confession of faith and Luther’s Catechism. 


ARTICLE II. 


“This body consists of deputies from the different Evangelical Synodical 
and Ministerial Connections in the United States, who connect themselves there- 
with, and who have been properly recognized as Members, aceording to the fol- 
lowing relation : 

“A connection which counts six ministers, sends one deputy; that of four- 
teen, sends two; twenty-five, three; forty, four; sixty, five; and that which 
counts eighty-six, or more, sends six deputies from the order of ordained minis- 
ters; and likewise as many lay deputies. 

“All deputies agreeable to this relation, appearing in the General Synod, 
have equal rights and yotes as members of the body, except in that case which 
shall afterwards herein be reserved. It is left to the option of every synodical 
and ministerial connection how to appoint their deputies. — Every connection 
defrays the traveling expenses of its deputies, until the General Synod shall have 
an own treasury, out of which they may be defrayed.” 

This body may consist of deputies from the different evangelical econ- 
nections. It is not said of the several Evangelical LUTHERAN connections. 
If this body may consist of the different connections, then it is evident 
that. it may be composed of all denominations, such as Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, etc. These all denominate themselves Evangelical, 
and are eyen recognized as such by some who call themselves Lutherans. 
Thus it is manifest that all denominations who call themselves Evan- 
gelical may have seats and votes in this body, forasmuch as there is 
nothing to prohibit them from it. These taken together, are many times 
more numerous than the Lutherans; hence they could easily destroy the 
Lutheran Church under her own name, inasmuch as they are generally 
opposed to Luther’s doctrines. What is the benefit of Luther’s name 
when his doctrines are extirpated? Does the General Synod intend to 
extirpate the Lutheran doctrine in allowing deputies from other connec- 
tions to have votes? Or do they intend to entice other denominations 
to take part with them, and then proselyte them to their own side? 


ARTICLE III. 


“The transactions of the General Synod are as follows, viz.: Sncr. i, They, 
examine the minutes of the different particular Synods and Ministries, in order 
to acquaint themselves with the situation of the church. Each particular Synod 
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shall therefore communicate as many copies of the minutes of their transactions 
to the General Synod as there are members constituting the same. 


“Sect, Il, With respect to all proposed manuscripts and books for the pub- 
lic use in churehes, the General Synod shall act as a joint committee of the 
particular Synods and Ministries, in the following manner: 


“1, They examine all the manuscripts and books, proposed by the particular 
Synods or Ministries, for the use of the church, such as catechisms, liturgies, 
compilation of hymns, or confession of faith, and impart their well-considered 
advice and admonition. No Synod nor Ministry in connection with this General 
Synod shall therefore not publish any new book of the aforesaid description for 
public use without having first handed a complete copy thereof to the General 
Synod, and have received their sentiments, or admonitions, or advice.” 


Here no individual Synod can neither publish nor introduce books for 
publie use of churches without previously receiving the advice and ad- 
monition of the General Synod. Such books, as compilation of hymns 
and liturgies, mostly contain the forms and .ceremonies of public worship. 
Now if no person shall enjoy the liberty to introduce such books without 
previously getting the advice of the General Synod, then the power is 
already arrogated that no ceremonies shall be used in the church without 
their advice and consent. The 7th article of our church: saith: “It. is 
not necessary for the true unity of the Church that uniform ceremonies 
as established by men should be observed.” Why shall individual societies 
be robbed of the liberty to introduce such books as suit them best, when 
our confession of faith grants every person liberty in this case? Why 
are measures taken to rob people of their Christian liberty? The plea 
that is urged is, that every person has liberty to write books: he shall 
only ask the General Synod for advice before he publishes them. Why 
shall any person ask for advice, if he still has the liberty to comply with 
such advice or to reject it? It must be a natural. consequence that such 
advice must be obeyed, otherwise advising would be a useless thing. 
Shall no person introduce books of the aforesaid description without 
having first received the advice of the General Synod, then there is al- 
ready compulsion in this case; for men are compelled to ask advice, 
and obey it, if advising shall answer any purpose. Every minister might 
with equal propriety be bound not to preach a sermon without first pre- 
senting a copy thereof to the General Synod, and receive their well- 
considered advice and admonition; for any man that would publish a book 
with erroneous doctrines would also preach such. A man who preaches 
erroneous doctrines may be censured and suspended for heresy; if. he 
publishes such in books, the Church has the same authority to censure 
him, so that there is no need to compel men to ask for advice before they 
publish them. 


One thing more is here to be considered. Jt is said: “The General 
Synod shall examine all the manuscripts and books for the publie use 
of churches, such as catechisms, hymns, liturgies, or confession of faith.” 
An opportunity is here given to introduce a new confession of faith. This 
appears a conclusive proof that the General Synod do not intend to be 
governed by the Augsburg Confession of faith, nor vindicate the Lutheran 
doctrines contained therein; for if they did, they would not by this clause 
have given liberty to form other confessions of faith. Perhaps this may 
be one of the reasons why they have nowhere promised in the constitu- 
tion that Luther’s Catechism, the Augsburg Confession of faith, nor the 
Bible should be the guide of their body. They wish to have power to 
form a new confession, perhaps more popular, and suited to the new- 
fangled opinions of this present age of infidelity. Were not the men, 
such as Luther, Melanchthon, ete., who formed the Augsburg Confession 
of faith as a testimony against popery and other heresies, godly and 
enlightened men, and whose instrumentality we owe our light of the 
yospel? Will any of the votaries of the General Synod presume to say 
that this confession is erroneous, heretical, and wicked?’ Can they form 
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a better one? If they answer in the affirmative, they are no Lutherans, 
as they call themselves. If they answer in the negative, why, then, have 
they not positively specified in the constitution that such should remain 
the standard of the Church? Why have they given an opportunity to 
introduce a new confession? It is known that all Lutheran ministers 
when they are ordained are solemnly pledged as by an oath to maintain 
the doctrine of the Augsburg Confession of faith. But when there is an 
opportunity given to propose and introduce other confessions, perhaps 
the very reverse: what shall become of all the oaths made at the time of 
ordination ? 


“2. If the General Synod deem it expedient, they may propose to the par- 
ticular Synods and Ministries new books, as aforesaid, for general or particular 
public use. Every proposal of the kind the particular Synods and Ministries 
shall also observe; and in case any of them should not approve of such pro- 
posal, it is hoped the reasons will be sent to the next General Synod, that they 
may be inserted in the minutes of the General Synod.” 

Indeed, privilege is granted to the particular Synods, in case they 
should not approve of the proposals for introducing books, to send their 
objections to the next General Synod. But nevertheless, there is-no 
promise made that such reasons or objections should be received or 
adopted; they shall only be inserted in the minutes of the General Synod. 
What purpose can this answer? Is it to expose such Synods to public 
ridicule, when nothing more is promised than barely to insert their rea- 
sons or objections in the general minutes? 


“3. To no General Synod can the power be given, everywhere to prescribe 
uniform ceremgnies, to introduce alterations, in things respecting faith, or in 
things which respect the manner of publishing the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, and foundation of our faith, which might oppress the conscience of the 
brethren in Christ.” : 

No power needs or can be given to this General Synod to prescribe 
uniform ceremonies — they have already grasped it, when they suffer no 
book for public worship which contains ceremonies to be introduced with- 
out their advice and approbation!! 

Alteration in things of faith may not be made; yet they may be 
omitted, without a breach of this clause. To alter a thing, and to omit 
a thing, is not the same. 


“Snct. III. If for the future, 25 ministers living in one circuit, of whom 
at least fifteen must be ordained, apply to the General Synod for permission to 
form a particular Ministry for themselves, and in case the Synod or Ministry 
to which they before belonged, allege no well-grounded reasons against the at- 
tempt, after being formally notified, then the General Synod shall haye authority 
to grant the application. And if in a whole state no particular Synod or Min- 
istry is existing, and if six ordained ministers live in it and make application, 
then the General Synod shall grant the establishment of such a new Synod or 
Ministry in the state. But until the grant or permission of the General Synod, 
in such cases, is formally imparted, no deputies from a newly established synod- 
ical body shall enjoy a seat or vote in the General Synod.” 

In this section provision is made that more Synods may be formed 
of those already existing. The Synod of Pennsylvania being the most 
numerous, no doubt will know how to form themselves into more synods, 
in order to get more votes in the General Synod, that they may sway 
their regal scepter over every other Synod! 

Further, if no Synod shall be considered lawful, so that their depu- 
ties cannot enjoy seats and votes in the General Synod, unless such be 
established by the formal grant and permission of the General Synod, 
then, surely, there is no Synod in America lawful, nor ought any ac- 
cording to this enjoy seats and votes in the General Synod. The Synods 
who now compose the General Synod, and arrogate to themselves the 
power of giving formal grants and permissions’ to form Synods, them- 
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selves had no formal grants from a General Synod to become Synods. 
How were they formed? By formal permission from a General Synod? 
No. A General Synod never heretofore governed the Lutheran Church in 
America. From Europe they could not get such, because the Church there 
did not derive her existence from a General Synod. Luther was excom- 
municated by the Church of Rome—yet as an individual he performed 
ordinations; from him and a few of his associates the Church, under the 
auspices of heaven, derived her existence. The ordinations of most minis- 
ters in Pennsylvania and the Carolinas were derived from individuals, 
and they formed themselves into Synods by mutual consent. Now those 
very men who have no formal permission for the bodies they compose 
arrogate to themselves authority of giving formal grants and prohibiting 
ministers from forming Synods without petitioning them for liberty! Let 
them first get formal permissions from a superior power to become 
Synods: then it is time enough for them to assume this dictatorial 
power, which power they do not now possess legally! This pretended 
power at present is nothing but an arbitrary usurpation. They cannot 
get this authority legally, from no Protestant community; for none of 
them derived their existence from the majority who called themselves 
the universal Church. This is a prerogative for which the pope and the 
Romish Church contend. 

Secr. IV. — In this section the constitution points out how uniformity 
in the grades of the ministry is to be preserved. This not being very 
interesting, nothing more needs’ to be said on this head. 


“Sect. V. The General Synod shall not be viewed as a peculiar tribunal 
of appeals; yet in the following cases they may interfere: 

“1, They may, when complaints with respect to doctrine and church-discipline 
are tabled by whole Synods, or congregations, or individual ministers, impart 
their sentiments or advice. Nevertheless, the General Synod shall take good care 
not to burden the consciences of ministers with human traditions, and not to 
afflict any person with respect to difference in opinion.” 


The General Synod shall not burden the consciences of ministers with 
human traditions: yet at the same time the very institution of the Gen- 
eral Synod is nothing but human laws and traditions, nowhere com- 
manded by Christ nor His apostles. That this is so the framers of this 
constitution in the introduction thereof themselves affirm. They say: 
“Christ has given His Chureh no particular prescriptions how church- 
government shall be regulated.” Has He not given any prescriptions in 
this case, then, surely, He has not commanded the establishment of such 
a General Synod; hence it can be nothing but human tradition. In the 
name of common sense, how can this be consistent? “The General Synod 
shall take great care not to burden the consciences of ministers with 
human laws or traditions,” when at the same time, agreeable to their 
own concessions, the very establishment of this General Synod is nothing 
but human laws and traditions!!*) How vehemently our Savior up- 


2) The unity of the Lutheran church doth not consist in any external forms 
or ceremonies, or government established by men. It is independent of any 
general head except Christ. The seventh article of the Augsburg Confession of 
faith points out the true nature of her unity. It saith: ‘For it is sufficient for 
the true unity of the Christian Church that the preaching be pure, according to 
the true understanding of the Gospel, and the sacraments administered according 
to divine Scripture; and it is not necessary for the true unity of the Christian 
Church that the same eeremanies, as established by men should be observed ; 
as St. Paul saith, Hph. 4: ‘One body, one spirit, as ye all are called to the same 
hope of your calling; one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.’”’ One of the reasons . 
why the Reformers inserted this article into their confession was no doubt to 
rebut the cavils of the papists. The doctrine of the papists in this respect is: 
that the Christian Church must have a general external union, obey one visible 
head, which is the pope and his cardinals, and a separation from them is a crim- 
inal schism. Their church being over all the world, governed by the same 
visible head, generally uniform in ceremonies and other external regulations, and 
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braided the Pharisees for their human laws and traditions they imposed 
upon the common people. By means of human laws and traditions popery 
was established. — Why are preparations made now again to introduce 
that horrid beast? How careful individual Synods should be not to im- 
pose human traditions upon the Church; but remember that they do not 
assemble for the pupose of making laws for the Church, but only to de- 
vise means to execute those already made by Christ. : 


Further, it is said: ‘that no person shall be afflicted with respect 
to difference in opinion.” What an opportunity is here given to intro- 
duce all manner of false doctrines! If no person is to be afflicted in 
respect to difference in opinion, then no person can be excommunicated 


always able to punish many whom she views as heretics, she therefore having 
such an ascendency over her members, denominates herself the only true Catholic 
Church in the world. The papists further argue that the. Protestant Church 
cannot be the true Church of Christ, because they are divided in forms, in cere- 
monies, separated into many independent bodies, and accountable to no general 
external tribunal—so that they cannot punish heretics with any degree of 
power, and as the Church is but one body united in every member, the Protestant 
cannot be the Church. But this article of our confession sufficiently answers this 
plea of the papists. It is the same as if it had said: the Church of Christ is 
but one united body, consisting of innumerable members; but what unites them? 
All believers believe in one invisible Lord, by whom they are governed, for He 
is their King: they are anointed by the same Holy Ghost, for He is their 
Comforter and Guide. This is an invisible, god-like union, not discerned by the 
earnal eye, nor doth it imitate the unity of the kingdoms of this world: Christ 
is its polar star, the Bible its charter, ministers who proclaim sweet words of 
peace, its heralds, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper its seal, bond, token, and 
security. This union is independent of all human ceremonies, traditions, general 
synods, or anything of the kind, and has existed ever since the promulgation 
of the Gospel, in all realms and climes. It was a stumbling-block to the Jews, 
because they could not even make the law of Moses subservient thereunto, much 
less their self-invented traditions. A union which consists of human laws, 
ceremonies, and discipline may be termed a political union—a union peculiar 
to civil government of this world. Now, even were it the case that all who call 
themselves Christians would be united in this manner, it would by no means 
prove their spiritual unity: for many may conform to one external rule, and 
yet be divided in heart, for they are not all Israelites that are of Israel. —It is 
evident, because the General Synod is but the invention of men, that they make 
much more necessary to Christian unity than the pure preaching of the Gospel 
and the proper administration of the sacraments commanded by Christ. Thus, 
this establishment of the General Synod must be contrary to the Seventh Article 
of our confession of faith. True Christianity is thereby blended with human 
laws and policy the true lineaments of popery. The following passages prove 
it to be a criminal conduct in Christians to submit to legal bondage, or to be 
subject to the rudiments of this world: Col. 2, 16. 17: ‘Let no man therefore 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, 
or of Sabbath days; which are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Christ.” V. 20—22: ‘‘Wherefore, if ye be dead with Christ. from the rudiments 
of the world, why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, 
(touch not, taste not, handle not; which are all to_ perish with the using,) 
after the commandments and doctrines of men.” If no man is to judge 
Christians in respect to meat and drink or of an holy day, or of the new 
moon, or of the Sabbath days — who, then, has a right to judge them in respect 
of forming books for the public use in churches, or in respect of meeting as a 
synod, without a formal permission, or in respect of performing ordinations? 
The General Synod have arrogated this right of judging and oppressing Christians 
in these respects! These are prerogatives they claim, contrary to the doctrines 
of the apostle. If Christians, who are dead with Christ from the rudiments of 
the world, are not to be subject to ordinances, nor to the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men, how can the General Synod reasonably expect for Christians 
to be subject to their human ordinance: their constitution —and bow to the 
. scepter of their majority? St. Paul exhorts Titus, chap. 1, 14: ‘Not give heed 
to Jewish fables, and commandments of men that turn from the truth.” What 
is the whole system of the General Synod, but the commandments of men? Christ 
rebukes the Pharisees for their doctrines and commandments of men, and saith: 
“Every plant, which my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up. 
Let them alone: they be blind leaders of the blind,” Matt. 15, 13. 14. Is the 
General Synod a plant which has been pen by the heavenly Father? No. 
It was planted by a majority of votes. an it reasonably be required of Chris- 
tians to foster a plant which God did not plant? It is too lamentable a fact 
that among the most of denominations human laws, discipline, and ceremonies 
are made the rallying point of unity !— Clerk of the Committee. 
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for propagating any false or wicked doctrine. One might deny the holy 
Trinity, and encourage any system of infidelity, and yet, agreeable to this 
constitution, no one could be rebuked nor suspended. One might plead 
this article in defense and say the General Synod have no right to op- 
press me for my different opinion! 


“2. If parties are divided with respect to doctrines and church-discipline 
and in a brotherly manner refer the case, wherein the division originated, to the 
General Synod, then they shall minutely examine the case, and agreeable to 
their knowledge of right, of equity, of brotherly love and truth declare their 
sentiments.” 


“3. If differences between Synods and Synods are referred, then at the 
decision the votes shall be taken according to Synods: but the Synods referring 
have no votes.” 

In the beginning of this section it is said that the General Synod 
is not to, be viewed as a tribunal of appeals; yet in these clauses appeals 
are received and finally decided! What an inconsistency! 


“Sect. VI. ‘The General Synod may devise plans, for general institutions, 
for seminaries of learning and missionaries, and likewise institutions for the 
support of ministers’ widows and orphans and poor ministers, and by the help 
of God to promote the accomplishment thereof.” 


“Srcr. VII. The General Synod may also for the purpose of executing 
their designs create an own treasury.” 

We cannot conceive the propriety of paying misionaries out of a gen- 
eral fund. How many pious ministers heretofore have preached the Gospel 
in remote parts without such a provision. Men who are commissioned 
by Christ to preach the Gospel, “take no thought, saying, What shall we 
eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be clothed?’ Matt. 
6, 31—34. Their daily employment is to teach and admonish the people 
— for their support they depend on the faithful promise of our Lord who 
said: “All these things shall be added unto you.” Men who are sent 
of God shall profit the people: the Lord therefore, who feeds the winged 
songsters, though they toil not, and arrays the lilies of the field, stirreth 
up ‘the hearts of the people, and fills them with gratitude, so that they 
freely honor Him with their substance in supporting His ministers: thus 
the promise of Christ shall evermore be verified. But hirelings and wolves 
do not believe this promise. They are either entangled with some tem- 
poral employment to secure their support, or else must know what they 
are to have from a general fund before they go forth to labor in the 
Lord’s vineyard. When men know what they shall get from a general 
fund before they preach, they have na need to exercise faith in the 
promise of Christ, for their trust is in the general fund! The country 
is already filled with such hired circuit- riders, whose trust for a support 
is not in the promise of our Lord, because they first bargain with their 
superiors, or general synods, what they are to have per “month or year 
from the general fund. Was the mission of the primitive apostles con- 
ducted in this manner? Had Christ established a general treasury out 
of which He had hired His apostles by the month or year? No. Is it 
not degrading for Christians to depart so far from the paths of Christ 
and His apostles? Is it not enough that we have His promise? Genuine 
ministers have no need of a general fund to support them; their mission 
is profitable to the people, whose hearts being moved by the Lord, will 
support their teachers — but such men who are not called of God do not 
profit the people; they therefore do not expect to be supported by the 
promise of Christ — hence they must look to the general treasury. What 
is better calculated to induce hirelings to enter into holy orders than 
their sure wages by a general fund? d 

Why are ministers’ widows and orphans, and poor ministers only, 
to be supported by a general fund, and not also other poor members of 
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the church? Are the families of ministers a nobler race than other 
people, so that extraordinary provisions must be made for them in pref- 
erence to others? Would it not be better if every congregation had a fund 
of its own to support their needy at home? Each congregation are best 
acquainted with their own poor, and know who deserves help. Is it 
necessary that the congregations should send their money several hun- 
dred miles from home into the general fund, and that the poor should 
receive it from thence?— Pious ministers accustom their families to 
honest labor, so that they may know how to support themselves when 
they need it. Who supports the people’s widows and orphans? It is 
too Jamentable a fact that too many ministers do not accustom their 
children to labor, but indulge them in their pride, vanity, indolence, and 
in the imitation of rich, proud, and pompous people of the world. Be- 
hold! how many ministers with their wives in our time, surpassing 
humility — how grand their attire —how lofty their appearance — how 
great their association with the wealthy of this world — with what con- 
tempt do they view the poor—how numerous their waiters—and how 
little do they expose themselves to preach the Gospel unto the poor! 
There is no similarity between them and Christ whose ministers they , 
affect to be —for He was poor; He appeared lowly and in the form of 
a servant. Such vain, arrogant, and indolent families truly cannot sup- 
port themselves in such style after their fathers’ decease; a general 
treasury indeed might be considered necessary to support such in their 
vanity. The farmers and mechanics may labor hard to procure money 
to fill this treasury: of which, though, their widows and orphans in_ 
their straits could expect no assistance. Have we any nobility in America 
whom the people must bear upon their hands? What a constant tax is 
hereby imposed upon the congregations! How frequently the ministers 
or church-council must admonish the people to cast their mites into the 
general fund, lest it should be exhausted. There would be no end to 
begging and expostulating with the people for money. Howbeit, it is said 
that no person is compelled to contribute towards the general fund. We 
grant it, in one sense, but not in another—for such as did not freely 
contribute would be viewed with a contemptible eye, and frequently re- 
proved as avaricious, hardened wretches, so that at last they would find 
themselves obliged to contribute. 

Such widows and orphans who by some misfortune are rendered un- 
able to support themselves generally find benefactors in addition to those 
means civil government hath already provided. 

Secor. VIII.— This section shows how the General Synod shall en- 
deavor to heal divisions, and to observe the opinions which are growing 
common, in order to promote a general union and harmony. — All that 
we can understand from this is a desire to unite with all denominations. 


Conclusion. 


We conclude, hoping that the friends of the General Synod will not 
view us as enemies, because we freely spend our,opinion with respect to 
their designs. We would freely join in with them if we could do it with 
a good conscience. Such a general connection of all ministers would cer- 
tainly exalt the clerical state, in a temporal view, to a high degree above 
the people. Greater burdens might then be imposed upon them; and such 
of us as are ministers might thereby live more comfortable. Our widows 
and orphans might live with much ease, and our missionary services 
whilst we are alive would be amply remunerated. Being connected in 
this view, we could make the people more dependent, for when the clergy 
unanimously agree in any matter, if ever so oppressive, the people must 
either yield obedience-or else be deprived of the sacred means. It would, 
moreover, render us more popular, because the General Synod system, 
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as it borders upon temporal grandeur, finds many patrons who are wealthy, 
and it is much easier to swim with than against the current. But this 
does not appear justifiable in our view. The Church of Christ in its very 
beginning did not appear grand and powerful, nor had she any temporal 
wealth or authority. Her apostles were poor fishermen, supported by 
no general fund; and even her great Head, Jesus Christ, was poorer 
than the birds and foxes, and was satisfied with the meanest fare, whilst 
He went about doing all the good He could. Neither Christ nor His 
apostles exercised any temporal authority over the people, nor did they 
compel them to obey human laws and traditions. Wherever a connection 
is found extremely numerous, wealthy, grand, and exercising great au- 
thority like unto a civil government, we may conclude it is not the 
Church of Jesus. The scribes and Pharisees were of this description; 
hence the kingdom of Christ could not thrive among them. 

We do not expect, finally, to prevent the establishment of this General 
Synod by publishing our objections, because we believe, agreeable to the 
divine predictions, that the great falling away is approaching, so that 
Antichrist will set himself into the temple of God, 2 Thess. 2. We also 
believe that the establishment of General Synods is preparing the way 
for him. Antichrist will not, nor cannot get into power without a gen- 
eral union, which is not effected by a divine harmony of godly doctrines, 
but by common temporal interests, and the power of a majority. Not- 
withstanding, we consider it our duty to make the people attentive to 
those things, and to instruct such as are not willfully blind. But should 
we be deceived in our opinion, and clearly be convinced of it, we shall not 
be ashamed to recant. 

In vain people dream of the millennium, before crosses and tribula- 
tions shall have visited the Christian world by the rage of Antichrist. 
His kingdom is reared under a good garb; if this were not the case, 
no person would be deceived. Men who are notoriously immoral and 
vicious cannot deceive, but they only who appear like innocent lambs. 

May God preserve all His people against every temptation, for Jesus’ 
sake! Amen. 


This document is appended to the “Report of the Transactions 
of the Second Evangelical Lutheran Conference: held in Zion’s 
Church, Sullivan County, Tennessee, the 22d of October, 1821.” 
A year and eight months later there was held in Harrison’s Church, 
Nelson County, Ky., “a session, composed of Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministers and Lay-members.” At this meeting Rev. Zink from Wash- 
ington County, Ind., Rey. Morkert from Winchester, O., and delegates 
from Jefferson, Washington and Floyd Counties, Ind., attended. We 
have, in this gathering, probably the germ of the later Synod of 
Indiana. Paul and David Henkel had been deputized by the Ten- 
nessee Synod “to hold this session in Kentucky,” but only the latter 
was able to attend and was made secretary. To the brief report which © 
he published he appended the following note: 


To THE READER. 


It is to be observed that one of the ministers belonging to the Gen- 
eral Synod, a very strong advocate for the same, was also present at the 
above session. He endeavored to make us believe that the constitution 
ef the General Synod is not in all points to be understood as it reads, 
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but that it would be necessary that the framers thereof should be present — 
in order to explain its meaning. Thus this great votary gave us clearly 
to understand that the constitution of the General Synod is very defective, 
full of ambiguous terms and duplicity; otherwise there would be no need 
to call upon the framers thereof to tell us what it meant. A constitution 
abounding with ambiguous terms which requires the skill of lawyers to 
explain, is justly rejected by Christians who walk honestly and in Chris- 
tian simplicity. A thing that requires such skill to explain can have- 
no tendency to create a good understanding. — The Secretary. 

The connection with the Tennessee Synod later became loosened ; 
that Synod was itself showing signs of decay; and its daughter in 
Indiana was disgraced by the heresy of two of her leading members, 
and the additional ambition and tyranny of one of them, and was 
well-nigh destroyed. Alliances with other synods were sought, e. g., 
the Joint Synod of Ohio in the days of Prof. Worley; but the © 
Indiana Synod, chiefly through the untiring work of Rey. J. L. 
Stirewalt, was ultimately steered into the General Council, where 
it is at present. 

The author’s account bears the stamp of sincerity. Whether the 
incoming of Missouri into the state of Indiana and the decisive 
words spoken by her theologians on such points as “Church and ~ 
Ministry,” “Rights and authority of a Christian congregation,” “the — 
character of the call to the ministry,” etc., reacted on the Synod of 
Indiana, which at that time was no longer a German body, we would 
not decide at present. The Minutes of the 42d Ev. Lutheran Synod 
and Ministerium of North Carolina, convened in St. Paul’s Church, 
Catawba Co., N. C., May 5, 1848, noted at its third session, at New- 
ton, N. C., in the report of its corresponding secretary, the following 
interesting item: 


ll. The German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri.— This is 
a new synod: it met for the first time in Chicago, Illinois, in May last. 
It is composed of 25 ministers, dispersed through six different States. 
The officers are — Rey. C. F. W. Walther, President: Dr. Sihler, Vice- 
President; Rey. Husmann. Secretary; and Rev: Barthel, Treasurer. These 
German brethren have not become fully Americanized yet, but it is to be 
hoped that they will accomplish good for the Church in the wilderness of 
the West. | 


The hope here expressed has, we trust, in a measure, been realized, 
although the volume before us gives hardly any evidence of it. 


The Chicago Synod numbers at present 37 pastors, 59 congre- 
gations, 6573 communicants. ‘ 


THe REVEREND KARL G. ScuyLerF of Chicago, Il., has called our atten- . 
tion to the fact that his congregation has been overlooked in the table on _ 
page 183 and in the account on the preceding pages in our last issue. It 
belongs in Group A and column 1. 


